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Bathe-Drink and RED HA 
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HOTEL |iz” 


2)\\ \y 
Now, at new low rates, you can enjoy the famous > \\ 


“Fred Hagel Cuisine” and all the advantages of Uy a . 
the very finest and most completely equipped 6 [ — 
mineral baths at the Spa. — 
Come now for at least a few days and take ad- oe | 


vantage of the healthful healing waters and baths, 
play golf on our two beautiful 18 hole courses 
and enjoy all your favorite outdoor sports. vs 

Mr. Hagel extends to you his personal invitation | 




































































to visit the New Snapp Hotel and partake of +H 
its cordial hospitality. For reservations or illus- HH 
trated folder wire or write— — | 
FRED F. HAGEL, President \ 
THE NEW SNAPP HOTEL, EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 
gj 
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Creative Composition 
Camp-Lycan-Bair 


A unit text for high school composition classes, 
original in subject matter and appeal. Teach- 
ability insured by exacting class trial. Color- 
ful style, provocative exercises, graphic 
illustrations, striking format. 


Mastery Units in Physics 
| Holley-Lohr 
Eleven units cover the essential principles of 
| elementary physics. Laboratory exercises are 
| | included in the text itself, effecting economies 
|| of time and cost. Entirely modern in content, 
: this text includes the latest experiments. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
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Why not equip each Classroom with a 
Pencil Sharpener that “feeds itself”? 
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The PREMIER (new) 


—all of “APSCO’S” appreciated QUALITY, with 
the famous “APSCO” Cutters, deeply undercut and 
hollow ground to a razor edge— PLUS — the 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING DEVICE, originated by 
“APSCO,” which saves ALL PENCIL WASTE and 
eliminates all possibility of broken points and 
uneven sharpening. 

“APSCO’S” Automatic Feed guarantees perfect points 

because the pencil is fed with exact accuracy to the cen- 


ter of the cutters with just the right amount of pressure. 
ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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A reasonable planto... 


BORROW 


$300 or less 
for bills. . education. . travel 


Check off these advantages: 


Y School teachers may borrow up to $300 
Your signature is our only security 
Your confidence is respected 


School boards, friends, or relatives are not 
informed 


~~ s 


N 


You have up to 20 months to repay in amounts 
to fit your income 


Y Payments of principal may be omitted during 
your summer vacation 


Y The cost is as low as the economies of large 
volume and efficient management can make it 


Y You pay only for the actual number of days you 
keep the money and only for the balance due 


Y Prompt service—entirely by mail if you wish. 
If this plan appeals to you as reasonable, just 
mail the coupon for information. No obliga- 
tion implied. And no representatives will call. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
ILLINOIS OFFICES 


CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 


ALTON—7th Floor JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building 
First National Bank Building MOLINE—4th Floor 


AURORA—4th Floor Fifth Avenue Building 
BLOOMINGTON—3rd Floor ay ey 

Ded ae 3 Lehmann Building 

ROCKFORD—2nd Floor 

CEE Oh Hose Rockford National Bank Buildi 
DECATUR—4th Floor ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor 

Citizens Building Safety Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 

T: x Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 


GALESBURG—3rd Floor WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor 
ill Arcade Building Waukegan National Bank Building 
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It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
Of Put me to any expense. 


Mention Tue I.tmom Taacnan when writing to sdverticass 
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For YOUR Most | 
Wonderful VACATION. 


CRUISE TO EVERY COUNTRY ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Special, Low, All-inclusive Rates 


embers OOO _ Henve.®550 
Members Members 

up Only 
Strictly First Class Throughout. Rates Include All 
Shore Excursions and Every Necessary Expense. 


Sail on the luxurious 
world-cruising liner 
PRESIDENT JOHN. 
SON, specially chartered 
from the Dollar Steamshi 
apy from New Yor 

2, returning tem- 
ber 2. Visit 48 pS srr 
cities and places in 20 
countries islands of 3 
continents—Europe, Asia, 
Africa—places you have 
studied about, dreamed 
about, now so easy for you 
to see. 

Optional courses of lec- 
tures and field projects offer advancement as 
well as adventure. Elaborate program of social 
and. recreational events provides delightful di- 
version. All staterooms and students’ dormi- 
tory cabins are outside, assuring maximum 
comfort and cheerfulness. The cruise will be 
personally conducted by James Boring, as- 
sisted by prominent educators and student ad- 
visors, in addition to his staff of travel experts. 

Plan now to take this or another of James 
Boring’s exceptional, popular-priced vacation 
voyages. 


Other James Boring 
VACATION VOYAGES 


Midnight Sun—Europe 


De Luxe cruise from New York June 24. To 
Norway, North Cape and Land of the Mid- 
night Son on world’s finest motor yacht, 
STELLA POLARIS. 37 thrilling days; $571 up. 
including shore excursions. 


Around the World and Far East 


Around the World in 85 days . . . rates as low 
as $1390. Orient tours—Japan, China, Hong- 
kong, Philippines, Hawaii—$545 up. From Se- 
attle, July 9; palatial steamers of American Mail 
and Dollar Lines. 

American Students Abroad 


European tours to suit we | vacation ire- 
ment, emphasizing congenial, leisurely , cultural 
travel; as low as $208. 


Send for illustrated booklet of the 
trip in which you are interested. 
Apply to your local travel agent, or 


Educational Department 
JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


642 Fifth Avenue New York 


or 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
or 91 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 


AO ce gett gg a OO tO aE 
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What About Children Who Fail?’ 


HY DO-CHILDREN fail? What 

about the inevitable few who 
‘*stay back’’ tearfully, defiantly, apa- 
thetically each promotion day? On 
what has the teacher based her deci- 
sion to promote or retain? Has she 
decided purely on the basis of the 
child’s ability to do the work of the 
next grade? Real ability is difficult to 
judge. In doubtful cases, the services 
of a psychologist who is trained in the 
giving of intelligence tests will be of 
great assistance to the teacher in 
judging the child’s ability to do the 
work of the next grade. Failure, be- 
cause it creates a feeling of inferiori- 
ty, may be harmful to the personality 
development of the child. 


What does promotion time mean 
for the child? Keeping a child back 
arbitrarily does not solve the problem 
of his adjustment. It aggravates it. 


Continued repetition 


—is useless to the very dull child who 
is unable to profit from any num- 
ber of repetitions if the work is too 
far beyond him; 


—disregards the possibility of finding 
a place in the school system where 
he can make regular progress, as in 
an opportunity class; 


—increases -his discouragement and 
sense of inferiority. 


Application of some more carefully 
considered method is necessary 


—for the child who is too dull to pro- 
fit by repetition and should be rec- 
ommended for working papers as 
soon as possible unless provision 
ean be made for him in a special 
elass or school ; 


—for the dull normal child who, even 
though retained in a school system 
which is not yet equipped to make 
possible the regular progress of 
each child at his own rate of speed, 
can in an ungraded class gain a 
sense of accomplishment. 


Making any child repeat a grade 
as a means of punishment shows fail- 
ure on the part of the teacher to meet 
his real difficulty. 


Meeting his real difficulty may re- 
quire that 


—the child who is capable of doing 





1 Prepared by the Department of Child Guid- 
ance, Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey, 
and published in Cag me form by the Na- 
tio: Committee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York. Price per copy. 


Mention Tre Ictmvorn Taacwer when writing to advertisers 


better work be promoted on tha 
chance that the work of a high 
grade will stimulate his interest: 
—the behavior-problem child be pr 
moted regardless of undesirabld 
conduct, since retaining him is nof 
solving his behavior difficulties ; 


—the child who is the victim of emo. 
tional unadjustment be promoted 
since repetition of a grade is usual 
ly not beneficial and can only in. 
crease his sense of discouragement 
and further complicate his problem. 


Failing as a means of punishment 
—inflicts injustice on the child who is 
capable of doing better work but 
has lacked the stimulation to do it; 


—paves the way for habits of care. 
lessness, inattention, and indiffer. 
erence and leads to increased be- 
havior difficulties with the child 
who is already a discipline prob- 
lem ; 


—eomplicates the problem of the child 
who is emotionally too unadjusted 
to work up to capacity; 


—puts upon the school system the un- 
necessary expense of a grade repe- 
tition. 


Regular promotion gives the child 
a wholesome sense of achievement, 
keeps him with his own age group, 
and wins the approval of his parents 
and fellows. 


Repetition of a grade or demotion 
creates a sense of failure and imperils 
the self-respect essential to a good ad- 
justment, causes discouragement and 
promotes the feeling of ‘‘There’s no 
use trying.’’ It embarrasses the child 
by making him conspicuous in a group 
of smaller children, and arouses in 
some families unwholesome attitudes 
of criticism, rejection, hostility, or 
contempt which make some children 
rebellious and so creates a behavior 
problem. Slow progress is to be pre- 
ferred to repetition. 


Skipping a grade is usually desir- 
able for the child retarded for his age 
if standardized intelligence and 
achievement tests indicate his ability 
to do the work of the higher grade. 
For the superior child, it is usually 
less desirable to have him skip a grade 
than to enrich his curriculum, since 
extra promotion puts him out of his 
own age group and fixes his attention 
on his precocity. Enrichment does not 
necessarily imply a special grouping 
but can be handled by the resourceful 
teacher in the ordinary classroom. 
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driver-controlled front 
door . . . glare-free wind- 
shield . . . narrow front 
corner posts . .. safety 
ror ... heavy front 
bumper . . . heavy channel 
steel frame . . . parallel 
mounted springs . . . 16- 
inch four-wheel brakes . . . 
4-speed transmission . . . 
powerful and dependable 
motor. COMFORT FEA- 
TURES — passenger-car 
type seats . . . 16-foot body 
specially built for the 157- 
inch chassis . . . capacity 
of 42 at 10 inches per pupil, 
36 at 12 inches per pupil 
... wide aisles . . . dust- 
proof body construction 
. . . draft-proof doors and 
windows . . . roof ventila- 
tion ... adjustable win- 
dows .. . low step... 
smooth, quiet, 6-cylinder 
operation. ECONOMY 
FEATURES—very low 
gas and oil consumption 
. « » quality construction 
. . « low, flat-rate service 
charges . . . very low pur- 
chase price. 
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CHEVROLET ANNOUNCES 


the finest school bus ever built 


at so low a price 








ONLY 


°1375 


£.0.b. Flint, Mich. 


To those school authorities who believe that the physical 
well-being of pupils is of paramount importance, Chev- 
rolet now offers an entirely new school bus—Chevrolet- 
designed and built throughout, to provide greater safety 
and comfort than any other bus selling at so low a price. 
Its exceptional capacity permits more pupils to be 
carried without dangerous crowding. The body con- 
struction is the strongest type known; all parts of the 
truck are built extra-strong; the controls are easily 
worked and of proved reliability; and the engine is 
thoroughly dependable under all driving conditions. 
These qualities, alone, make the Chevrolet school bus a 
sensible, practical purchase. But Chevrolet also offers 
exceptional operating and upkeep economy and a price 
that places this finer bus within the means of every 
educational institution. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET 
SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 


Mention Tue I:uinors Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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Calendar of Educational Meetings 


First World Congress on Recreation, 
Los Angeles, July 23-29. The objectives 
of the Congress are: (1) To provide an 
international exchange of information 
and experience on play, recreation and 
the recreational use of leisure; (2) To 
build interest and support for the move- 
ments in all countries; (3) To provide 
one further means of developing inter- 
national good will. Both rural and urban 
activities are to be considered. Admis- 
sion to the Congress is open to anyone. 
A special tour enroute to Los Angeles 
with stop-overs in a number of cities is 
being planned. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Mr. T. E. Rivers, Admin- 
istrative Secretary, International Recrea- 
tion Congress, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 





Southeastern Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, Flora, October 13-14, 1932. 
Speakers now scheduled include Senator 
Robert Lafollette, Hon. Francis G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Louis Kulcinski, State Super- 
visor of Physical Education; Mr. Thomas 
Skeyhill, Congressman Claude V. Parsons. 





DuPage Valley Division, |. S. T. A., an 
nual meeting, Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, October 24, 1932. 
Speakers secured for the meeting are: 
Judge Florence Allen of Ohio; Dr. Frank- 
lyn Snyder, Northwestern University; Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, University of Chicago. 
Music will be furnished by the Glenbard 
Township High School and the Glen Ellyn 
Elementary Schools. 
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Wheaton’s Textbook Rental Plan 


By K. K. Trsserts 
Superintendent of Schools 


In August, 1931, the Boards of 
Education of Wheaton Community 
High School District 95 and Wheaton 
Elementary school District 36, 
adopted a plan for the rental of text- 
books. 

A study of costs had shown that 
the average annual expense to par- 
ents was about five or six dollars per 
pupil in the elementary schools and 
nine or ten dollars per pupil in the 
high school. 

Some of the objections to pupil 
ownership were: 


1. Books were often defaced and many 
were nearly ruined by their owners be- 
fore the school year was well under way. 


2. School authorities could do little to- 
ward encouraging neatness in the care 
of texts and school supplies. 


8. Due to the additional costs of new 
texts many parents opposed the adoption 
of newer and up-to-date editions. 


4. The annual cost of texts and sup- 
plies was burdensome to many families. 

The rental plan became effective 
with the opening of the school year 
in September, 1931, and less than a 
dozen families out of a total school 
enrollment of over 1500 pupils elected 
to purchase books. 

The plan has been well received by 
the community and is more successful 
than had been expected. Very few 
texts have been so badly defaced as 


May, 1932 


to merit a 100% fine; in fact it has 
been necessary to levy but very few 
fines of any amount. The inspection 
of books at the end of January, 1932, 
revealed them to be in excellent con. 
dition. : 
At the opening of school a compre. 
hensive set of rules and regulations 
was published in the local papers and 
mimeographed copies were made avail. 
able to all parents and pupils who 
desired them. The rental plan not 
only includes texts and supplementary 
books that must be used for several 
years, but has also been made to cover 
work books and other accessories that 
will be completely used up at the end 
of each year. Thus the only cost to 
parents, beyond the rental charge, is 
that needed for pencils, paper, pens, 
erasers, and other small supplies. 


Annual rental rates are as follows: 
Kindergarten and grades 1, 2 





and 3 ....... Pee ef 
Grades 4, 5 and 6... 1.75 
Grades 7 and 8... 2.00 
Community High School... 2.50 


Rental rates were designed to re- 
turn enough revenue to the schools 
to pay the cost of books in about four 
years. Secondhand books in good 
condition were purchased by the 
school districts, but so few acceptable 
ones were offered for sale that it was 
found necessary to obtain new books 
for more than three-fourths of the 
pupils. 

















WORK OF THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE FOR THE CUR- 

RENT YEAR, 1931-32* 

1 a ~ Sd 3 SS N x a nN & a % a | 

Member FOS 8$ gat see & 8 BH 4 -" 7 -@ 

Center of : : : it —. Fa é > oo oe Total 
Classes § § & S&S & BE & & & z = $ & Duplicates Net 
Mic) IE * cca taadiancdenbdengaaaal 2 “age eae h = neta 23 ieee 50 22 28 
ie GAINED jncitcceictientiadicdemenbeten . aheed , = ee a 23 0 23 
ry i i ae 3 14 ee OP ido eee oe oa a es atte 40 13 27 
4. Biggsville .................... -. “sae ee . pee © Weieek .. ieee ei, ee eee 24 bes es: dis 24 0 24 
| SN ata S. iy 19 oes ee a AE es 52 5 47 
6. Oeasthege ........:...:........ B -R: «gt oath) a selik * (nies Mieiew w. otlediss Seatac) ier = nl et aces, Fae 31 13 18 
ff =a ee ae —— se See 32 14 24 110 5 105 
EERE 2 Fer hear eR 55 15 40 
: ae 3... 1 er! eae >" ied 21 0 21 
Op ees 6 14 24... . _. a _— we sek 114 36 78 
ee 0 2 wn _ a oe ee ee 27 57 8 49 
12. Monmouth .................... ee ee ee a” Sk eae Sy ee ee 24 24 0 24 
13. Mt. Sterling ................ 2 Oe ctl. - wa le 37 15 22 
BE Ee tee iciietites IE. ons) - lin ~ Ses, ) Sanne re ee MS Dg ae 23 0 23 
AE See 1 a re eg ee els oe 34 0 34 
(TE RB “sass. Sees OS. aoe Me a. sae ee ae 35 12 23 
A RSs 2 ee ee ae 55 s 47 
By SSRI ccsnnniceechinshensuse re Bee ere om, Gok, Seat. wig one 32 32 0 32 
ff 94x}. es ote ce 8 eae x ae: Le eee 16 31 10 21 
20. Terre Haute ................ A) cm: ae © en ee Gas gee ee ee eee a: 2h was . ce 17 0 17 
21. Whitehall .................... ee ee ee Pe es a ee 2, ee ie ee = 43 16 27 
| a 43 «31 6 14 186 61 20 99 21 151 338 257 +414 #=%24 31 908 «178 += # 730 
Centers are located in the following counties: Adams, Brown, Bureau, Fulton, Greene, Hancock, Henderson, Henry, 
Knox, McDonough, Mercer, Peoria, Pike, Rock Island, Schuyler, Tazewell, Warren. Total, 17. 
*From the report submitted to President W. P. Morgan by G. W. Gayler, Head of the Extension Department. 
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| Ethical Age and the Ethical Quotient 


Fifth of a Series of Articles Developing a Modern Theory of Discipline* 


THOMAS J. McCORMACK, LL. D. 


Superintendent of the La Salle-Peru Township High School 
Director of the La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College 


ETHICAL MATURITY AND ETHICAL 
IMMATURITY 


It is one of the mysteries of educa- 
tional practice that while we have long 
given thought ‘to the intellectual dif- 
ferences of children we have seldom 
made allowance for their ethical dif- 
ferences.** But just as surely as chil- 
dren vary in intelligence and have a 
mental age, so surely do they vary in 
ethical sense and have an ethical age. 
There is an ethical maturity and an 
ethical immaturity. There may or may 
not be differences in native ethical ca- 
pacity, but there are surely differences 
in ethical growth or ethical acquisi- 
tion. And in the treatment of prob- 
lems of discipline and of education 
for character, these differences should 
be recognized. 

But merely recognizing them is not 
sufficient ; it is necessary to be always 
vividly aware of them. And to this 
end it is desirable to set up a perman- 
ent symbol or concept that will focus 
the facts and hold them in their 
proper relief. 

Such a concept may be called the 
concept of ‘‘ethical age.’’ From it 
would flow the notion of ethical quo- 
tient,—a notion modelled on the anal- 
ogy of the intelligence quotient. But 
the quantitative implications of the 
intelligence quotient should be waived. 
We are concerned here with qualita- 
tive phenomena, and qualitative phe- 
nomena cannot be measured but can 
only be roughly sealed. There is a 
difference between black and white, 
but black is not a multiple of white, 
not ‘‘so many times’’ white; and the 
addition of innumerable ‘‘whites’’ 
will not give one ‘‘black.’’ In fact 
the addition of innumerable ‘‘ whites”’ 
will not even give a greater ‘‘white.’’ 
but ‘‘white’’ can grow blacker, and 
‘‘black’’ can grow whiter. And so it 





*Copyright, 1932, by T. J. McCormack, under 
the title, “A Modern Theory ef Discipline.” 





**I use the term “ethical” here in preference 
to “social,” for the reason that it involves the 
sense of right and wrong, although “social” 
more accurately describes the process, which 
is largely adjustment and awareness of the 
adjustment. 





is with ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil;’’ we can 
grow better or worse; but there is no 
common denominator for either sanc- 
tity or iniquity. 

It will simply be necessary, there- 
fore, to conceive of the ‘‘ethical quo- 
tient’’ as a symbolical reminder that 
there are stages of ethical maturity ; 
that in one child the sense of right 
and wrong may be developed and in 
another undeveloped; that there are 
gradations in this development; and 
that these gradations are inevitable 
phases of normal moral growth, slow 
in some cases, rapid in others,—but 
always necessary integral parts of 
that creative synthesis called the hu- 
man personality. 

It will thus be unnecessary to await 
the outcome of centuries of labored 
‘‘research’’ for establishing quanti- 
tative ethical tests. The simple knowl- 
edge that ethical differences exist in 
children and are the natural outcome 
of the struggle for social adjustment, 
—a truth attested by the wisdom of 
the ages,—will be sufficient for our 
purposes; and with this knowledge 
we may attack the problems of ethical 
education to-day, and not to-morrow. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE LIE 


The practical implications of the 
foregoing theory will emerge from the 
consideration of a concrete example — 
the natural history of the lie. 

The topic deserves a book rather 
than an article. While I have not 
counted them, my impression is as I 
write and as the words swarm to my 
mind, that the synonyms for decep- 
tion outnumber by far the synonyms 
for any other form of human activ- 
ity. The volume alone of these expres- 
sions is witness of the enormous role 
deception plays in social life, and at- 
tests the stupendous difficulties that 
stand naturally and necessarily in the 
way of the establishment of truth. 
The story will show that the sense of 
truth is an acquisition, the resultant 
of a long and arduous ethical strug- 
gle, not only in the individual but in 
the race, and is not a gift born or 
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lacking in the moral structure of the 
child. And the knowledge coming 
from this story will bear as its fruit 
understanding for the treatment of 
the main problem of social life and 
its control in the early ethical educa- 
tion of the young. Furthermore, let 
it be remembered by timorous read- 
ers that the naked statement of the 
facts is not designed to justify decep- 
tion, but to furnish that knowledge 
of its origin and growth which will 
lead to control and eradication. We 
must know the enemy if we are to 
conquer him. 


DECEPTION REPLACES FORCE 


Let us begin at the biological or 
animal level. The primary law of ani- 
mal life is self-preservation—egoism 
incarnate. The ends are safety, sus- 
tenance, reproduction. The original 
weapon for attaining these ends was 
physical force or physical skill—su- 
perior strength or superior swiftness. 
Nature, as Huxley put it, is a cock- 
pit in which the strong, not the good, 
survive. ‘‘Good’’ is a social not a bio- 
logical concept. 

But in the slow process of time a 
new weapon, a new technique, was 
evolved. Intelligence dawned. Strat- 
egy replaced physical force. Now, the 
cunning and the adroit survive as 
well as the strong. Wiles and strate- 
gems, stealth and slyness achieve the 
ends even more effectively than 
strength. Feigning gives nearly as 
much safety as flight. ‘‘ Protective 
coloring’’ outwits giant stupidity. The 
worm, taking on ‘‘horrific aspects,’’ 
frightens the big bird. The animal 
‘*plays possum.’’ And so deception 
began its career as the fountain-head 
of the human intellect and as the 
source of that mental development 
that has outwitted nature and reared 
the vast superstructure of human civ- 
ilization. The Machiavellis of the ani- 
mal world are the mute, inglorious an- 
cestors of our Newtons and Einsteins, 
and the vast literature of animal fable 


from Aesop to LaFontaine, Goethe 
(Continued on Page 312) 
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CiLassroom GUIDANCE 


Guidance offered through classroom instruction is a device available to any school 


T IS unfortunate that the average 

small school system is uninformed 

and seemingly uninterested in the 

tremendous possibilities of an. ag- 
gressive, vigorous, guidance program. 
Many school superintendents and 
principals seem to feel that the ideals 
of the guidance program are well 
enough but that they have no place 
in the curriculum of the small school 
system ; instead the whole plan should 
be worked out’ by experimentation in 
larger school systems and then trans- 
planted to the smaller communities 
where it can be adjusted to meet com- 
munity needs. While it is true that 
much experimentation in guidance 
teaching and research has been car- 
ried on and is being carried on in high 
schools and junior high schools of 
considerable size, it is also true that 
there is no finer place for experimen- 
tation in the field of guidance than 
in the school having an enrollment of 
from fifty to a thousand. 


Guidance 


By 
CLARK T. LOGAN 


Vocations Teacher 
J: Sterling Morton H. S. 
Cicero, Illinois 


An analysis of the guidance aims 
and functions of public education 
suggests objectives. First, explora- 
tion of abilities—the discovery of in- 
terests, aptitudes, and capacities of 
school children, involving and under- 
standing of the meaning and applica- 


Tue Hicu Scuoor Lirary 
The high school library is one of the most helpful agencies in a guidance program 
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tion of mental, physical, 
educational, and vocational tests; an 
understanding of the meaning and 
application of supplementary objec- 
tive tests and rating scales such as in- 
terviews, questionnaires, and person- 
nel records, or any other practical de- 
vice necessary to secure an accurate 
ease history of all.children. Second, 
an adjustment of school tasks to the 
needs and abilities of children. This 
problem involves a knowledge of the 
principles of curriculum making and 
the construction of courses of study 
in order to provide for the educa- 
tional needs of pupils, homogeneous 
grouping, a wide knowledge of educa- 
tional opportunities with the inten- 
tion of helping students select sub- 
jects, a course of study, and advanced 
training schools according to their 
life interests. Third, cultural guid- 
ance, or the direction of school activi- 
ties and courses with a view toward 
promoting symmetrical growth and 
development, tending to cultivate and 
develop such habits, skills, and atti- 
tudes as social-civic interests, physical 
development and health habits, aes- 
thetic and recreational interests and 
pursuits, and the utilization of all 
available agencies for character build- 
ing. Fourth, vocational guidance, or 
the giving of counsel and advice rela- 
tive to the selection of, training for, 
and entering upon a life career, in- 
volving the collection and giving of 
vocational information, helping in the 
selection of vocational objectives and 
training necessary, job placement, and 
follow up. Fifth, organization of the 
agencies necessary to carry out an 
adequate guidance program; interest- 
ing and securing the co-operation of 
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the class-room teachers in applying 
the principles of technique of guid- 
anee, providing for part time or full 
time counselling, developing when- 
ever possible a department of re- 
search and guidance. 

Illinois does not have a state-wide 
cuidanee program; so the burden of 
initiating and administering such a 
program falls upon the county super- 
intendent and loeal school units. The 
following plan is for the administra- 
tion of a county guidance program. 
The county superintendent, as super- 
vising official, appoints a county guid- 
ance committee composed of members 
rom various townships whose duties 
ire to plan details of the guidance 
program to be administered in local 
school units, to eventually bring about 
the participation of the entire teach- 
ng staffs of local school units in the 
county guidance program, to develop 
fective counselling for students and 
teachers engaged in guidance work. 


Supplementing the work of the 
county guidance committee is the 
township guidance committee, selected 
by township school principals The 
tasks of this committee are to admin- 
ister the county guidance program to 
loeal school units, to hold teacher con- 
ferences in order to emphasize guid- 
ince in teaching, to determine and 
provide for local guidance needs. The 
guidance program is actually admin- 
istered in the local school units ; town- 
ship high school, community high 
school, two year high school, and sev- 
enth and eighth grades whenever pos- 
sible, by school principals, or superin- 
tendents and interested teachers. The 
loeal school unit should offer educa- 
tional and vocational information, 
provide for an effective system of 
counselling, promote and encourage 
extra curricular activities. 


A guidance program properly form- 
ulated and executed is based on one 
or more of the guidance aims and 
functions mentioned above. A modi- 
fied form of these aims and func- 
tions is given’ here in the belief 
that educational guidance is perhaps 
the easiest and most logical form of 
guidance with which to begin a local 
guidance program. The objectives 
for a program of educational guid- 
ance are: First, to awaken students 
to a conscious realization of their edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities 
by enabling them to see the value of 
school training in preparation for 
making a life and making a living. 
Second, to aid in the discovery of in- 
terests and abilities; to advise with 
them ; to develop the spirit of co-oper- 
ation between home and school in 
working out educational and voca- 
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ADVANCED GUIDANCE 


Several boys in this picture have had three years of printing and will become 
apprentice printers. 


tional plans, and to help make read- 
justments whenever necessary. Third, 
to give students complete, accurate, 
unbiased information on various oc- 
eupations and problems of the world 
of work, make available sources of in- 
formation, and teach proper methods 
of job analysis. Fourth, to help stu- 
dents understand the co-operative 
relationship of all workers, to create 
respect for all useful work. Fifth, to 
help students find the best occupa- 
tional and educational opportunities 
possible when they are ready to leave 
school, and to help them reach a sat- 
isfactory life level by aiding them in 
their adjustment process. Sixth, to 
emphasize and help develop those 
qualities and abilities that make for 
success. Seventh, to bring about a 
better understanding between the 
schools and the various types of oc- 
cupational life in the community. 


One of the most important activi- 
ties of an educational guidance pro- 
gram is that of counselling. A very 
simple device is available no matter 
how small the school or how heavy 
the teaching load, in the form of a 
box, file or drawer for 9 inch by 12 
inch folders which should be kept in 
the principal’s or supervising teach- 
er’s office or in some small room that 
is used exclusively for counselling 
purposes, and indexed on the face to 
show contents. This size permits the 
inclusion of a letter size sheet without 
folding, and costs from one cent or 
less to three cents depending on the 


weight and quantity purchased. These 
should contain information from pre- 
vious classes and schools, including 
health information, scholastic records 
and any other data that may be avail- 
able. The self analysis information 
sheet or form may be a blank sheet 
with questions taken from the board 
and written down with answers; it 
may be a mimeographed sheet, or it 
may be a printed form. The filling of 
this form may be done as a class 
exercise and requires no added labor 
on the part of the teacher. The folder 
should also include present scholastic 
records. If these records are not 
available without transcription they 
may be referred to without inclusion 
in the folder. -In addition to the 
scholastic records, estimates from 
present teachers on matters other than 
scholastic records, such as, attitude 
toward school, studies, classmates, the 
school, and worthy ideals in life, and 
any personal characteristics that may 
be used as an approach to more effect- 
ive instruction; correspondence and 
home visitation data, truant reports, 
ete.; a conference record card filled 
out during or immediately after the 
interview which may: be a blank card 
or a printed form and should be cumu- 
lative. Occupational information can 
be given to students in varied inter- 
esting methods in assembly programs 
by means of the dramatization of life 
situations, musical numbers, educa- 
tional films, talks by specialists in 


(Continued on Page 314) 
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A Crass In Nutrition 


OME ECONOMICS as a vo- 
cational field is entirely mod- 
ern in its development. There 
are many opportunities for 

women trained in Home Economies 
which were unheard of thirty years 
ago. Home Economics formerly had 
to do chiefly with activities relating 
to food and clothing carried on with- 
in the home. As these activities have 
gone out of the home, production has 
been carried on on a large scale— 
new scientific methods have been in- 
troduced and there has been a grow- 
ing demand for young women with 
Home Economies training. 


Now, sO many avenues into com- 
mercial and professional occupations 
have been opened to girls trained in 
Home Economies that they can be 
found in industry, in business, in re- 
search; in journalism, in social serv- 
ice, in institutional management; in 
interior decoration and home plan- 


ning and many other specialized po- 
sitions, as well as in the preparation 
of foods and the making of clothing. 

Several recent studies have been 
made of the actual work done by 
women trained in Home Economics, 
employed in non-teaching positions. 
More or less roughly classified, these 
positions may be found in the follow- 
ing groups. 

Extension work, under goyernment aus- 
pices 

Dietetics 

Research 

Institutional home economics 

Business positions, in which special- 
ized knowledge is required 

Journalism and magazine work 

Miscellaneous experimental services, in 
new lines 


The last group might be called tho 
probe in the hand of home economists 
—the exploring, digging tool that 
breaks up new turf, while the seed is 
taking root in ground already plowed. 
A great deal of energy just now is 
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Occupations 


Other Than 
Teaching 
Open to 
W omen 


With Home 


Economics 
Trainin 1g 


being expended on the problem of 
hotel work, for example; it is recog- 
nized that training in the various 
phases of hotel work is just as valu- 
able as training for efficiency in other 
lines of occupations, whether the work 
is done by men or women. Plans for 
training hotel personnel have made 
considerable advances, and manage- 
ments are beginning to employ trained 
women as hostesses, housekeepers, in 
the stewarding department, for food 
inspection as well as purchase and 
preparation,-as cafe and restaurant 
managers, and to employ and train 
the other employees. 

Clever women have sold their ideas 
for new services to hotels, and have 
been taken on to manage women’s 
floors, women’s personal service de- 
partments, travel information bureaus 
and local guide and courier service, 
and to inject into the atmosphere of 
the hotel the homelike touch — the 
small comforts, the distinctive bit of 
furnishing, the pleasing color scheme 
that makes a particular hotel bedroom 
a place to come back to, but without 
which any other is just as good. 

Extension work was perhaps the 
first outlet, after teaching, to be de- 
veloped for women trained in Home 
Economics. It has in it three ele- 
ments, calling out one’s abilities in 
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By 
ANNE S. DAVIS 


Director 
Vocational Guidance 


Bureau 


City Schools, Chicago 


teaching, in organizing and in pub- 
licity. Under the government, the po- 
sitions include home demonstration 
ind club work with adults and with 
groups of boys and girls in county 
schools and rural centers—the actual 
work done depending on the type and 
needs of the community. Thirty States 
‘mploy demonstration agents, in co- 
yperation with the Department of 
Agriculture of the Federal Govern- 
ment; twenty-four States employ nu- 
trition specialists; twenty-six, cloth- 
ing specialists; and seventeen, home 
management experts. Courses in ex- 
tension work are offered at a number 
of colleges, one of which is the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The field of dietetics has developed 
rapidly with the development of the 
science of nutrition. The work of the 
dietitian or nutritionist demands a 
highly scientific knowledge of foods. 
Dietitians are employed by hospitals, 
by nutrition clinies and health cen- 
ters, by private physicians, by chari- 
table agencies, by houskeeping cen- 
ters, by schools and occasionally by 
health departments. The dietitian in 
hospitals may be responsible for the 
purchase of food, the management of 
help and the preparation and service 
of normal diets to patients and staff, 
but more often perhaps she is respon- 
sible only for special diets in the treat- 
ment of diseases. Sometimes the wom- 
an trained in nutrition is employed in 
out-patient departments of hospitals, 
teaching and directing the patients to 
earry out the special diets prescribed. 

An increasing number of Home 
Economies women are employed by 
family relief organizations to plan 
budgets for their families and to in- 
struct them in the problems of home 
management. 

An important contribution of Home 
Economies to public health education 
is in the field of nutrition work among 
children. The American Red Cross, 
the Infant Welfare and Child Wel- 
fare Societies, the McCormick Memo- 
rial Fund, the Commonwealth Fund 
—such organizations have for years 
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employed a considerable staff of Home 
Economies trained women to carry on 
teaching, surveys and rehabilitation 
programs among the children in many 
different parts of the country. Coupled 
with adult extension work and health 
education programs in the public 
schools, this work has been a very 
potent force for the building up of 
sound health habits and the reduction 
not only of the infant death rate, but 
of the disease rate among children 
under twelve. 

Research is the highly scientific 
field of Home Economics, and de- 
mands careful preparation and the 
ability to analyze and evaluate. Food 
and textile laboratories are main- 
tained as essential adjuncts to many 
manufacturing plants, and by health 
departments and by associations of 
manufacturers; those supported by 
the makers of rayon fabrics, the pack- 
ers and preservers of foods and the 
Citrus Fruit Growers Dietetic Re- 
search Laboratory are notable ex- 
amples. Departments of Home Eco- 
nomies in universities carry on re- 
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search projects in nutrition, physio- 
logical chemistry and household phys- 
ics ; the Federal Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in Washington employs num- 
bers of Home Economists to do re- 
search work, and at least one woman’s 
magazine has a well-staffed laboratory 
for the study of foods, fabries and 
domestic equipment. Food chemists 
analyze raw materials and finished 
products for quality and content, and 
for effect as body builders. From these 
laboratories come our knowledge of 
vitamins; our knowledge of diets for 
anaemic or diabetic patients; our 
knowledge of infant feeding. 

The employment of Home Econom 
ics trained women to manage and op- 
erate various public institutions, pri- 
vate schools, college dormitories and 
commons, and the housekeeping serv- 
ices of settlements, hospitals and 
boarding homes, is of fairly recent 
date. It was a common but curious 
belief that any good woman, magical- 
ly dowered with the home-making in- 
stinet, could apply it as successfully 

(Continued on Page 314) 











Editorial Notes 


State Helps 
Pay Teachers 5 told of another payday for the teach- 
ers of that city made possible largely 
by money received from the state distributive fund, which 
is raised by a state tax and not by the local district tax. 
The Educational Press Bulletin issued for April by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction has in its leading 
article the following: ‘‘The distributive fund, even though 
it is short about $4,000,000 on account of the failure of 
Cook county to pay its part of the state tax, has given im- 
mediate and saving aid to districts which would otherwise 
have had to close their doors. The special aid provision 
of the distributive fund has proved its worth. No news 
has reached this office of a single one of these school dis- 
tricts of low assessed valuation closing its doors.’’ 

We are glad to publish this testimony to the efficacy of 
the state distributive fund to help pay teachers in need 
and to keep schools open; for it is a justification of one 
of the principal recommendations made by the organized 
teachers for the last several years—a recommendation for 
a large increase in the appropriation to the state school 
fund. The teachers have insisted that the State assume 
direct responsibility for good schools in all districts no 
matter how poor they may be by equalizing their financial 
support up to a reasonable limit. And now the teachers 
even in the rich district of Chicago feel grateful to the 
State for the aid it has sent them even though it is pitifully 
small. 


HE Chicago newspapers about April 


all 


Teachers Need N March 22 the Chicago Principals’ 
the Money Club issued a report of a survey it 

had made of the financial status of the 
Chicago teachers. The report was based on replies of 6,315 
teachers to a questionnaire concerning the plight in which 
they have been placed because their salaries have not been 
paid in full for the past year. Here are some of the state- 
ments from the report, which is signed by the president 
of the club, Mr. Irvin A. Wilson: 


Special attention is called to the number of teachers who 
have lost their savings through bank failures, with two and 
one-third million dollars lost by less than one-fourth of the 
teachers. The suspension of payments on seven and three- 
quarter million dollars of life insurance will mean certain future 
poverty and distress for hundreds of the dependents of these 
teachers. The most tragic and most dangerous condition re- 
vealed by the entire questionnaire is indicated by these startling 
figures on suspension of payment of premiums on life insurance 
policies. 

There is due and unpaid nearly four million dollars from 
one-half the teachers for rent, food, clothing, medical service, 
and other personal expenses. More distressing still is the 
amount of money borrowed from various sources for immediate 
needs. Three and one-half million dollars stands against one- 
half the teachers for which they must pay interest. The loan 
sharks will reap a harvest from the eight hundred teachers 
who will pay them at a rate as high as 42% a year on $232,641. 
Add to this the interest at 6% on the rest of the borrowed 
money, and this half of the teachers are paying far above $200,- 
000 a year in interest. The urgent question to the public is 
how long will the teachers be permitted to carry this terrific 
community burden. The teachers are now at the end of the 
trail. What will you do about it? 


Let us not forget that many teachers in other districts 
are unpaid and at the end of the trail. They are scattered 
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And Comment 


all over the State working in a great State institution to 
train the future citizens of the State. What will the State 
do about it? 


Why Not More 


pi, Ana doesn’t the State send 
From the State? 


more money to pay the Chi 
eago teachers and other teachers in 
distress ?’’ is a question that comes to our desk frequently 
There are two answers: First, the breakdown of the tax 
system in Cook county has delayed the payment of part 
of the taxes to provide the small amount appropriated to 
the state school fund; second, although the amount thus 
appropriated by the General Assembly is very small as 
compared with the needs or with the appropriations made 
by several other states for the same purpose, the state 
officers have no authority to collect or distribute any more 
than has been appropriated. 


For years the I.S.T.A. has been recommending that 
the State raise at least one-fourth of the revenue for the 
support of the schools, which would be about $30,000,000 
a year, but the state authorities opposed it and the ap- 
propriation of smaller amounts was defeated. The largest 
amount we ever had introduced in a bill was $20,000,000, 
and that was considered ‘‘unthinkable,’’ although New 
York is now appropriating about $100,000,000 a year to 
public education. It has taken us twenty years to get 
gradual increases from $1,000,000 to $10,500,000 a year 
Last year we plead for an appropriation of $12,000,000 
a year, or an annual increase of only $2,000,000. Most 
members of the General Assembly were willing to ap 
propriate that amount until the Governor objected; then 
they reduced the amount provided in the bill to $10,500, 
000 a year. The $1,500,000 they cut off would have made 
a noticeable difference to teachers in such dire distress 
as is pictured above; and if the state fund were $20,000, 
000 a year some real and earned relief could be given 
them. 


Twenty Million PEAKING of ‘‘relief’’ reminds us 
For Relief of an inconsistency on the part of 

the Governor and several of the leg- 
islators. In the regular session of the 57th General As- 
sembly they opposed the $2,000,000 increase in the state 
school fund, which was designed to relieve in a small 
way the employed teachers who were rendering a neces- 
sary service and not being paid; but in the special ses- 
sion they almost unanimously passed a $20,000,000 bond- 
ing bill for the relief of the unemployed. The teachers 
were going quietly and dutifully about their work; but 
some of the unemployed were threatening or actually 
starting riots and must be pacified. 


When we suggested using a part of the proceeds from 
the gasoline tax to pay the long overdue salaries of the 
teachers, the reaction seemed to imply that such proceeds 
are divinely consecrated to the construction of cement 
highways; but when the funds to pay state employees 
were exhausted, the legislators soon enacted a bill per- 
mitting the issuance of anticipation notes against future 
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state taxes and the deposit of such notes in the treasury 
in lieu of gasoline tax funds which were and still are 
being used to pay such salaries; the University of Illinois 
is now being financed in the same way ; and the $20,000,000 
in bonds mentioned above, or such part thereof as may be 
needed for the relief of the unemployed, is to be paid out 
of the gasoline tax proceeds. So it seems that gasoline tax 
funds are too sacred to pay the overdue salaries of dis- 
tressed teachers, but are not too sacred to pay the salaries 
of state employees and to relieve the unemployed. 


But it may be claimed that each county is to care for 
its unemployed and pay for such care out of that part 
of the gasoline tax fund distributed back to the county 
by the state. Possibly so, but not until after an election 
authorizes a bond issue to take up the anticipation war- 
rants that are now being issued against state taxes. In 
the meantime the regular state taxes stand good for all 
money expended for unemployment relief. Furthermore, 
even if the bond issue is voted by the people, the state 
will be the original collector for the counties and distribu- 
tor to the counties; and that is almost the same as we 
asked for in our little $2,000,000 relief bill. Several Chi- 
cago legislators rather violently opposed the small increase 
in the state school fund, but loudly proclaimed the neces- 
sity for the big state fund for the relief of the unem- 
ployed, and declared that it was necessary to put the 
credit and the collecting power of the state back of the 
$20,000,000 relief bill because the credit and collecting 
power of Cook county had vanished. And now they feign 
surprise that the teachers cannot enthusiastically endorse 
their record. 


Possibly the $20,000,000 relief bill for the unem- 
ployed was necessary ; but surely, if those who are unem- 
ployed need relief, those who are employed and not paid 
are in greater need of relief. There are many unpaid 
teachers seattered over the state, to whom the $2,000,000 
we asked would have been some relief. 


Sympathy All HE state authorities, the Cook 
With Teachers county tax officials, and the Chi- 
cago Board of Education get little 
sympathy from the editors of Illinois. When sympathy is 
expressed, it is for the teachérs and other employees who 
are suffering from the lack of proper administration and 
enforcement of the laws of the State by these officers. 


The Illinois State Register of March 20 contains a 
stinging editorial under the caption, ‘‘Should Blush With 
Shame,’’ from which we quote a few sentences: 


Chicago should blush with shame at the treatment of her 
public school teachers. These teachers have received only two 
and one-half months’ pay since last April—after working prac- 
tically without compensation during all the present school year. 

Has Chicago, rich and powerful, lost its pride?- Has the 
selfish stand of taxpayers of wealth and affluence hardened its 
heart? Has the second greatest city in the United States lost 
its love for its children? 

The world at large will naturally feel like answering these 
questions in the affirmative after reading the tales of distress 
of the faithful school teachers, that representative group of 
loyal workers on whose shoulders has been placed the respon- 
sibility of training and educating the future citizens of this 
great metropolis. 

Chicago is big enough, strong enough, rich enough, and 
courageous enough to right a wrong that has continued too 
long. The city should act without further delay. : : 
The Chicago Tribune-of March 21 contained an edi- 
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torial entitled, ‘‘School Debts of Dishonor,’’ from which 
we quote a part: 

The plight of Chicago school teachers and other unpaid 
school employees is probably without a parallel in the record 
of American municipalities. A large body of self-respecting, 
self-supporting, intelligent, and important men and women, 
essential public workers, upon whose work the community theo- 
retically bases its confidence in its own future stability, is 
——s and dependent upon the most precarious means of 

ving. , 


Shoes have worn out, clothing has gone threadbare, food 
runs low, rent is overdue, medical and dental needs are de- 
ferred and every corner is scraped for resources, but credit is 
about exhausted and the precarious aids are getting thinner. 
Nevertheless the teachers’ morale has been sustained with 
remarkable cheerfulness with the help of some understanding 
public sympathy, but in the face of considerable indifference. 


If it were possible to place the schools in a receivership, 
that might be the way out, making the back pay of the teachers 
and other employees the first claim upon school revenue. The 
maintenance of the schools, however important, must be a 
second consideration. Chicago has no right to have school on 
the conditions it imposes upon the men and women who must 
keep them open. 

Under the circumstances it is quite human to try to 
place the responsibility on the other fellow. But the 
Illinois State Journal of March 20 objects to placing the 
blame on the legislature. It says that some of the Chicago 
politicians are telling the voters of that city that the IIli- 
nois legislature is responsible for the bankruptcy of the 
Cook county municipal governments. But the editor of 
the Journal believes that such a charge is a gross injustice, 
and continues as follows: 

The amount of revenue secured depends upon the local 
assessment and collection of taxes. So far as legislation is 


concerned, the Assembly has done its full duty by authorizing 
the creation of adequate assessment and collection agencies. 


It is not the fault of the legislature that Cook county offi- 
cials have neglected or refused to perform the duties for which 
they were selected. Cook county has property in plenty. It is 
better able than is any other section of the state to raise money 
for government. The law designates how it shall be collected, 
and compliance with the statutes will yield an excess of what 
is required. 

We might add our opinion that the present local officers 
are not altogether to blame. Of course they should not 
‘*pass the buck’’ to the present legislature for the delin- 
quencies of past legislatures and local officials; but they 
might well point out that the present breakdown is the 
result of a long period of failure of the legislature to face 
squarely its responsibility for solving the revenue prob- 
lems of the schools and of maladministration and violation 
of the law, gradually getting worse until the tax system 
reached the breaking point. Probably the state officials 
most to blame are those of the executive department; for 
several governors have opposed and threatened to veto 
state appropriations to the state school fund, and the State 
Tax Commission has failed to insist upon the proper 
administration of the law and obedience to it. 

Now both state and local administrative and executive 
officers must act quickly, intelligently, and firmly to save 
Cook county, its various municipalities, and the very state 
itself. If they can show that new or additional legislation 
is necessary, the General Assembly will probably enact it, 
unless such legislation involves an appropriation and the 
Governor raises the usual objection. But the real need 
just now is for a rigid and fearless enforcement and an 
impartial administration of the present laws rather than 
the enactment of new laws. 

R. C. Moore 
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Educating an Electorate 
By 


JOHN V. BURLEND 
Debate Coach 
Rockford Senior High School 


magazine articles reiterates the 

obvious fact that our modern 

world is struggling with a 
series of problems that tax the brains 
of statesmen, economists, and finan- 
ciers to the utmost. There is the 
problem of the tariff, the problem of 
disarmament, the problem of unem- 
ployment, the problem of crime, the 
problem of prohibition, the problem 
of inter-racial relations. In short, 
the problems of our modern world are 
legion and our efforts to deal with 
them are at best muddled. The times 
eall for clear thinking on the part of 
both the electorate and the elected. 
It is pertinent to ask ourselves how 
the school is preparing its students 
for the whirlpool into which they will 
be cast upon graduation. Is the school 
making a conscious effort to lay the 
problems of the present before high- 
school and college students or is the 
school more concerned with proving 
that two parallel lines can never meet, 
teaching Caesar’s Gallic War, and 
outlining the age of Pericles? 


It is not my intention to challenge 
the validity of Latin, Geometry, An- 
cient History, or any other subject in 
the high-school curriculum. I do, 
however, contend that the average 
secondary school does little to prepare 
for intelligent citizenship except to 
offer a course in Civies which, more 
often than not, teaches government as 
we hope it is rather than government 
as it actually is. As a consequence, 
the average student, high-school or 
college, is at sea when the five-year 
plan is mentioned, knows as much 
about the tariff as he does about the 
Belgian language dispute, views the 
problems of prohibition and disarma- 
ment through ready-made glasses of 
emotion and prejudice, is entirely 
ignorant of racial problems and views 
economic problems through the eyes 
of some newspaper or politician. The 
school has been so busy in presenting 
to him the history of ages past that 
the student knows little of the world 
about him and cares less. 


\ SEEMINGLY endless deluge of 


If there is any doubt on the subject 
ask your next class what the Wagoner 
Bills were, what was the general 
tendency and effects of the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff, what were the issues in 
the recent British election, how and 
for what purpose does France domi- 
nate Europe, and what, in brief, is 
the Swope Plan? If ten per cent of 


the average high-school students can 
answer half of those questions with a 
degree of understanding, I should be 
vastly surprised. 

Yet the Wagoner Bills and the 
Swope Plan are of great interest to 
a nation questioning its economic 
organization. They indicate a trend 
of thought, and, while these two items 
in themselves may be forgotten in ten 
years, an understanding of this tend- 
ency is in my opinion more important 
to citizens of today than a thorough 
knowledge of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations. 

We are attempting to build up a 
strong sentiment favoring disarma- 
ment, but our efforts are bound to fail 
unless our citizens know the present 
situation upon the continent. Since 
our legislators voice the prejudices of 
the electorate, it is of great import- 
ance that the voice of the people 
be controlled by intelligent under- 
standing. 

Today conservatives, liberals, and 
radicals unite in telling us that capi- 
talism is on trial and that communism 
and dictatorship challenge the best 
that democracy can offer. Certainly 
it is folly to blind ourselves to the 
changes in the world about us; cer- 
tainly we should study these changes 
and profit by them. A study of the 
grain factories of Soviet Russia is of 
greater moment than a study of the 
grain supply of the Roman Empire. 
The possibilities of mechanical war- 
fare are of more importance to the 
student of today than the use of 
elephants in the Punic Wars. The 
problem of taxation will affect the 
average student more than the Spen- 
cerian stanza; yet one is studied in 
the high school of today and the other 
is omitted. Is not education a process 
of problem meeting? Then why 
have we not provided an oppor- 
tunity for our students to grapple 
with problems that they know to be 
alive—problems without answers in 
the back of the book? 


Looking for a moment at the con- 
tent of the high-school curriculum, let 
us see just what is offered that might 
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bring about some of the desired result 
Obviously Manual Arts, Commerce, 
Shop, and Domestic Art will contain 
relatively little material of this sort. 
The same may be stated of French, 
Latin, and Spanish, the usual lan- 
guage subjects. Science is wholly 
concerned with activities that lie quite 
beyond the range of the suggested 
material. Mathematies, like Latin an 
admirable subject, is hardly the thing 
to prepare one for civic duty; and 
English, while it occupies a consider- 
able space in the curriculum, is more 
concerned with the forms of poetry 
and the development of the novel 
than with the problems of the modern 
world. That is rightly so. None of 
the above mentioned subjects pretend 
to deal with this problem and there is 
no intention to criticize them for that 
failure.. There remains History for 
our discussion and this comes nearer, 
perhaps, than any other subject to 
dealing with the material of our 
quest. But History is facing its own 
trials. Here in the Middle West a 
course called World History runs the 
gauntlet of men’s follies from pre- 
historic times to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It is apparent that any class 
diving pell-mell through Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern History in one 
short year has hardly time to indulge 
in a study of modern problems. The 
other course offered, American His- 
tory, takes up the history of the new 
world and, unless classes move faster 
than they once did, the period after 
Wilson’s administration is covered in 
the last few spring fever days of May. 
Again, it is not the object of history 
to teach modern problems but to fur- 
nish a background for that study. It 
seems, and I think few teachers would 
deny it, that the time given to pres- 
entation of problems of the day is 
left to the whim of the instructor and, 
although he may be more than willing, 
his time is so limited that he has little 
or none for this work. As a result 
the high-school graduate has not even 
a speaking knowledge of the move- 
ments that are re-shaping the world 
and is neither an interested bystander 
nor an intelligent ally. 


The average teacher will sigh with 
resignation or rise in rebellion at the 
suggestion of any addition to the 
high-school curriculum, but it seems 
to me that material of great value i 
being ignored and I therefore make 

(Continued on Page 315) 
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By 


C. O. ARNDT 
Principal Community High School 
Morrisonville, Illinois 


IGH-S CHOOL supervision 

could be greatly simplified if 

certain untoward obstacles 

could either be eliminated 
from school work, or overcome. It 
is the unexpected, irregular happen- 
ing that affords the greatest difficulty 
to the supervisor since its solution 
calls for more than mechanical ability. 
It brings the resourcefulness and 
problem solving ability of the super- 
visor into play. 

For the sake of convenience we 
shall, in this paper, group the obsta- 
cles to supervision under the follow- 
ing two captions: 

(a) Obstacles to supersion of in- 
struction per se; - 

(b) Obstacles to supervision pre- 
sented by other duties of the super- 
visor. 


Under the first caption we shall 
consider the immediate supervision of 
instruction in the school; under the 
second what Cubberley terms ‘‘ the ad- 
ministrative machinery.’”’ ! 

OssTacLeEs TO SUPERVISION OF IN- 
struction: The first obstacle that 
logically comes to mind in connection 
with the supervision of instruction is 
that of inadequate time allowed for 
purposes of supervision. This condi- 
tion is caused usually by one of three 
reasons : namely, (1) the school board 
engages the principal with the under- 
standing that he is to teach a certain 
number of hours per day in order that 
‘the be kept busy,’’ or (2) the prin- 
cipal himself in misdirected zeal un- 
dertakes too heavy a teaching burden, 
or (3) the principal devotes too much 
time to office work or other incidental 
duties. Of the above mentioned 
eauses, the one last named is the most 
generally applicable and at the same 
time the one which the principal 


1 CUBBERLEY, ELLwoop P. The Principal and 
His School. New York. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1923. -p. 4. 





Obstacles to Supervision in a Small High 
School and Ways to Overcome Them 


usually brings about through his lack 
of vision. Of course, the board of edu- 
cation often make this their criterion 
in judging a principal, for it consti- 
tutes one of the few points on which 
his efficiency can allegedly be most 
readily gauged. Thus, for instance, 
if a report is not sent in promptly 
by the principal, and a reminder is 
sent to the secretary of the board by 
mistake, a judgment of inefficiency 
may readily be mumbled among the 
members of a board in a ‘‘pre-board’’ 
meeting. To cover up this obviously 
vulnerable spot many principals be- 
come veritable office fixtures. C. B. 
Gilbert describes this type in the fol- 
lowing words: 

The encroachment of petty duties is in- 
sidious. The many little demands upon 
the principal’s time, calls for books and 
supplies, cases of discipline, long visita- 
tions with callers, answering the tele- 
phone, and reports—always reports—are 
so insistent that, unless he is very watch- 
ful, more and more time will be given 
to them until he becomes that most inef- 
fectual, that deadest of pedagogues, the 
office principal. Every superintendent 
knows him. He is always there, in his 
chair at his desk. Seldom can he be sur- 
prised away from his customary spot, 
and if he is, he apologizes. * 

The three reasons for lack of time 
on the part of the principal may, we 
hold, be overcome if he will but gain 
an adequate vision of the prime im- 
port of instructional supervision. All 
other work is in a sense preliminary 
to this larger function. The broader 
professional knowledge and insight of 
the principal must find expression in 
the daily work of the teachers and 
pupils if his largest usefulness as a 
principal is to be realized. To this 
end he must reduce his office work 
and economize his time, that he may 
be found as much as possible during 
school hours in the classrooms of his 
school. 

I can readily conceive of a princi- 
pal forced to assume a heavy teach- 
ing load when he is first hired. It 
would be ill advised to argue with a 
board of education concerning the 
matter of teaching burden before one 
is hired. However, after one has dem- 
onstrated a willingness to work, and 


~YGrpert, C. B. The School, and Its Life. 
New York. p. 241. 
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is able to manipulate the teaching 
burden satisfactorily, the board of 
education should be informed that the 
lightening of the principal’s teaching 
burden is but giving the community a 
better high school. If the board has 
any confidence at all in the principal, 
his judgment will be respected. 

Having discussed the obstacle of 
inadequate time for supervision, we 
shall proceed with a discussion of ob- 
stacles encountered in connection with 
instructional supervision proper 

It is questionable to me whether a 
teacher at any time functions nor- 
mally when her class is being visited. 
Experiment will, I ‘believe, substan- 
tiate the assertion that teachers em- 
ploy a different technique and conse- 
quently gain a different reaction from 
their students when classes are being 
personally visited by the principal 
and when the recitation work is being 
overheard from an adjoining room 
without her knowledge. Obviously 
the purpose of supervision is to im- 
prove instruction, and _ instruction 
cannot be improved if we have a false 
impression as to what is being done 
in a class. When questioned on this 
problem recently, a professor of edu- 
cation in substance proposed the fol- 
lowing solution: ‘‘Convinee your 
teachers that you are supervising, 
that is trying to help them, and not 
inspecting. Furthermore, visit classes 
more frequently in order that the 
teachers may not look upon you as a 
stranger.’’ I consider this advice to 
be sound and helpful toward a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The purpose of instructional super- 
vision is, as we have said, to improve 
instruction. A mere mechanical super- 
vision is marking time or performing 
but an ex opere act. If we purpose to 
improve instruction we must under- 
standingly sell our criticisms to our 
teachers. Tact and judgment here 
enter strongly into play. Teachers 
will generally accept constructive 
criticism if they are properly ap- 
proached and spoken to. But even if 
a teacher should resent criticism and 
go so far as to request that her classes 
should not be visited, the supervisor 
is not excused from his responsibility 
to supervise. He should in this case 


(Continued on Page 316) 
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Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


‘MRS. WINIFRED E. DRENNAN, 
225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois, Contributing Editor 


HAT the 
high - 
school 


teacher 
ean contribute to 
the Parent-Teacher 
Association and 
what he can expect 
to gain from the relation are recipro- 
cal aspects of the same question which 
need more extensive exploration than 
the limits of this article will permit. 

To many who are active in this or- 
ganization, the implications of our 
subject may seem so obvious as to 
need no elaboration. But we have 
come into contact with so many sec- 
ondary school teachers who have 
never been convinced either that they 
have anything to contribute to the 
P.T.A. or anything from which to 
profit through membership in it that 
we regard this as a most timely topic. 

First let it be said that from the 
point of pupil-interest, the teacher is 
the focal point. The teacher who is 
hostile, or at least indifferent, to the 
Parent-Teacher relation, makes a 
worse than poor salesman of the idea 
to his students. If he makes no effort 
to promote membership among the 
parents of his students, that is a loss. 
But if he supports efforts to recruit 
membership and attendance by his 
own example as well as precept, he 
ean help mightily. 

We believe the most valuable con- 
tribution which the high-school teach- 
er makes to the P.T.A. is his presence 
at meetings, where he may learn to 
know the parents of his pupils, dis- 
cuss with them what the school hopes 
to accomplish and thus contribute not 
only to the understanding of the work 
of the school but also to what is prob- 
ably even more essential, to that mu- 
tual personal acquaintance which can 
mean so much. Our peace leaders are 
assuring us that war is impossible 
where bonds of complete mutual sym- 
pathy and understanding have been 
established among nations, for then 
they realize that all peoples are of one 
blood, with similar ideals, hopes, and 
aspirations. Parents and teachers 
need to learn to know each other in 
the Parent-Teacher Association so 
they will not work at cross pu 
in the education of their children. 
Some teachers desire to avoid just 
these contacts exactly as some pupils 


Give and Gain 


By 
HOWARD S. 
BECHTOLT 


High School Advisor 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


seem eager to prevent meetings be- 
tween their parents and their teach- 
ers, probably in the spirit of the well- 
known toast, ‘‘Here’s to our wives 
and sweethearts— may they never 
meet!’’ But many teachers who have 
come to value these associations agree 
that there is much to be gained from 
them and little to be lost. They are 
an investment of time and effort 
which pays large dividends. 

To many parents, and students as 
well, the high school is, at least at the 
beginning, a bewildering place. Many 
parents are no longer able to assist 
their young folks because the subjects 
studied are either beyond their ken 
or familiar subjects are being pre- 
sented in ways that are strange to 
them. As adolescence advances, new 
problems involving new social adjust- 
ments arise, in the solution of which 
the teacher, through the P.T.A., can 
be most helpful. 

And finally there is the matter of 
program of meetings. Many associa- 
tions desire much pupil participation, 
which often involves careful teacher 
assistance in preparation and presen- 
tation. There the teacher may spell 
the difference between success and 
failure. Besides, many associations 
welcome teacher participation in pro- 
grams and this is to be highly com- 
mended as a regular practice, for it 
must be evident that teachers may 
have, in the very nature of their 
training and position, something of 
value to offer. 
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Now what about 
the gain to high- 
school teachers 
from participation 
in P.T.A. activi- 
ties ? From what has 
been said above, it 
should be fairly 
obvious that the teacher who give 
himself whole-heartedly to the sup 
port of the P.T.A. may expect a larg: 
measure of satisfaction from the reali 
zation that he has been a part in pro 
moting an enterprise of such demon 
strated value to the community—on: 
which helps parents to an understand 
ing of their children’s character, de 
velopment, and possibilities; which 
through its welfare department assists 
indigent families to keep children in 
school ; which enables undernourished 
and otherwise underprivileged chil 
dren to make fuller use of school ad 
vantages, and in many other ways 
serves the community through the 
school. . 


Any unprejudiced teacher realizes 
that acquaintance with the parents o! 
his pupils, their home conditions and 
backgrounds will greatly enlarge his 
chance for success with those pupils, 
inasmuch as this acquaintance makes 
for better understanding and deeper 
sympathy, enabling him better to 
diagnose difficulties and _preseribe 
remedies. And those teachers who 
find real joy in their work should 
learn the even greater pleasure of 
dealing with children whose parents 
he has learned to know in the P.T.A 

Both teachers and parents need to 
learn that they are all human beings 
They need to arrive at a better appre- 
ciation of each other’s problems. If 
teachers agree that the whole enter 
prise of education needs more genera! 
and generous support from the pub- 
lic, it must be obvious that selfishly 
speaking, the teacher has much to 
gain from the confidence and esteem 
of the parents, for these are the tax- 
payers in whose hands is the hope of 
future improvement in such condi- 
tions as all true lovers of education 
deplore. In most instances this im- 
provement is contingent upon the 
action of political leaders, and it is 
well known that these gentlemen aré 
most responsive to evidences of vot 
ing power, which strong organizations 
of parents and teachers can present 
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E seventeenth annual meeting 

of the Southwestern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion was held at Ainad Temple, East 
St. Louis, March 31 and April 1. 
Speakers were Dr. Rollo W. Brown, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts; Hon. 
Clark Eichelberger, secretary of the 
Midwest League of Nations Associa- 
tion, Chieago ; Dr. Samuel W. Grafflin, 
editor American Aristocrat, White 
Plains, New York; Dr. James L. Mur- 
rell, Department of Education, Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin ; 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director of Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Musie for the general sessions was 
furnished by the Centralia City 
Schools Band and the East St. Louis 
and Alton High-School Glee Clubs. 
After the business session held on Fri- 
day afternoon at the high-school audi- 
torium, the membership was divided 
into eight sections. The programs at 
these sessions consisted of addresses, 
musie and discussions. 

Officers and committee members for 
1932-1933 follow: 

Officers—President, Tillie Reither, 
East St. Louis; vice-president, Allen 
J. Black, Litchfield; secretary, Mina 
Mollman, East St. Louis; treasurer, 
Carl J. Pearce, East St. Louis. 

Executive Committee—J. E. W. 
Miller, Edwardsville, chairman; W. 
R. Curtis, Alton; Estella Bean, East 
St. Louis. 

State Committees— Appropriations, 
W. R. Curtis, Alton, two years; legis- 
lation, J. E. W. Miller, Edwardsville, 
three years ; resolutions, Estella Bean, 
East St. Louis, one year. 

Delegates to Annual Meeting—E 
D. Sims, Greenville; Mrs. Cuba M. 
Tureman, Hardin; Mrs. M. B. Me- 
Quade, Carlyle; C. A. Whiteside, Car- 
rollton; Howard Bosley, Mt. Vernon; 
F. H. Markman, Jerseyville; F. M. 
Seott, Edwardsville; C. F. Ford, Ed- 
wardsville; S. V. Long, Venice; J. F. 
Snodgrass, Collinsville; G. A. Smith, 
Woodriver; Vergil Bufford, Granite 
City; L. P. Wetzel, Troy; C. C. 
Hanna, Alton; C. L. Edwards, Salem ; 
R. V. Jordan, Centralia; W. J. Zah- 
now, Waterloo; W. A. Green, Witt; 
R. O. Finley, Chester ; F. H. Torrence, 
Sparta; C. “A. Reeder, Oakdale; E. H. 
Runkwitz, O’Fallon; J. E. Miller, 
East St. Louis; Mae Purnell, East St. 
Louis; L. G. Osborne, East St. Louis ; 
M. E. Bruce, East St. Louis; Mina 
Mollman, East St. Louis; L. A. Sha- 
fer, Mascoutah ; H. V. Calhoun, Belle- 


Southwestern Division Meeting Held 


ville; H. G. Schmidt, Belleville; T. E. 
Allen, Marissa; R. 8. Merkel, Free- 
burg. 

Alternate Delegates to Annual 
Meeting—Louise A. Bledsoe, Sorento; 
E. J. Ducey, Hardin; St. John Wil- 
ton, Carlyle; Maie Dunsworth, Car- 
rollton ; Raymond Lovin, Mt. Vernon ; 
L. E. Groppel, Jerseyville; P. L. Ew- 
ing, Highland; Mary J. Maguire, Al- 
ton; E. W. Hoeb, Madison; Emma 
Harris, Collinsville; Wayne Halford, 
New Douglas; A. M. Wilson, Granite 
City; J. B. Boswell, Troy; Raymond 
Ready, Alton; Paul Chance, Salem ; 
O. M. Corbell, Centralia; O. A. 
Schmitt, Waterloo; J. H. Grigg, Hills- 
boro; W. R. Lowry, Chester; L. V. 
Finley, Red Bud; R. H. Hamilton, 
Ashley; J. E. Hinchcliffe, O’Fallon; 
Mary McGuire, East St. Louis; Carl 
J. Pearce, East St. Louis; Effie Maxey, 
East St. Louis; J. W. Hughes, East 
St. Louis; Leonore Livesay, East St. 
Louis; John Molles, Lenzburg; Eu- 
genia Knoebel, Belleville ; Pearl Tiley, 
Belleville ; Vernon G. Mays, Lebanon ; 
Eugene Grossman, Millstadt. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

1. ENDORSEMENT OF RESOLUTION OF REP- 
RESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY — We endorse the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions 
adopted by the Representative Assembly 
at Springfield in December, 1931. 

2. SCHOOLS AND THE DEPRESSION IN THE 


SoUTHWESTERN Diviston— (a) We urge 
upon all teachers in communities where 
school support has been greatly. lessened 
on account of shrinkage of tax revenue a 
spirit of co-operation with boards of edu- 
cation in working out plans for balancing 
their budgets and effecting those economies 
in carrying on their schools which will 
conduce most to the welfare of children. 
(b) We highly commend those teachers 
in the economically stricken communities 
of our area who have at great personal 
sacrifice stood by their posts and carried 
on for the children in spite of the fact that 
their monthly pay checks have not been 
immediately cashable, but we view the 
conditions that have made this heroic sac- 
rifice necessary with the utmost alarm, 
for on this basis schools cannot long be 
maintained. (c) We highly commend the 
work for the relief of poverty among 
school children which is being organized 
and carried on in so many of our com- 
munities through co-operation of boards 
of education, teachers and school patrons. 
(d) We commend the generous participa- 
tion of teachers in all community efforts 
for relief of the unemployed. 


3. Scoot Boarps SHovtp Favor THE 
Best QUALIFIED TEACHERS—We urge upon 
boards of education the importance of 
maintaining at this time high standards 
of qualifications for teachers, for the num- 
ber of well qualified persons to fill teach- 
ing positions is relatively large and both 
the welfare of children and of the teach- 
ing profession demand that the most fit 
have first recognition. 


Mina Mouuman, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
April 11, 1932 


May 9, 1932 Balance 


Mar. 31, 1932 Registrations 


Total Receipts 


Printing, Checks 1, 2, 18, 85, 86 
Hall Rent and Amp. Checks 72, 


Treasurer Salary, Check 70 
Secretary Salary, Check 68... 





Incidentals, Checks 61, 54, 67, 81........... 
Total Disbursements 
Balance April 11, 1932 
Paid Enrollment .................... 
~ 0 eS ES 


Total Enrollment ............... 


Expenses of Delegates and aa Checks 3, 4- 16, 19-50, 52, 73 


Talent, 1932 Meeting, Checks B5- 60, 64, 65, 87.. 
Chas. E. McIntosh, State Dues, Check No. 88.. 

E.D.1.8.T. Ass’n, Transfer Dues, Cheek 17........ : a. 60.00 
Music, Checks 61, 62, 63, 75, 76, 80_.......... 


RECEIPTS 

fae Fe $2,371.41 } 
May 12, 1932 Refund from State Treasurer. 
May 14, 1932 Refund from Music Sec... 


2.00 


= 16.94 


6,693.65 





$9,084.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 


1,312.48 
418.00 


Registration Help Stamps, Checks 53, 66, 69, 71, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84 81.92 


$ 193.55 
| 
| 


innit . 25.00 


75.00 
jalidchebionabhe 1,139.92 
a 3,346.00 


bie - 191.45 


$6.869.37 


26.05 
$2,214.63 
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The Elementary School 


HIS volume* makes its contribu- 

tion to elementary school literature 
in its elevation of customary thinking 
on the level of structural elements to 
the plane of functional service. A 
veritable encyclopedia of theory and 
practice in the field of elementary- 
school organization and administra- 
tion, the work rises above traditional 
treatment to establish basic principles 
to guide the building principal in the 
management of structural units so as 
to achieve the purposes of the school. 

The specific character of the book is 
set forth initially in the purposeful 
limitation of treatment to three 
phases of elementary-school organiza- 
tion and administration, namely, the 
problems that must be met and solved 
in planning the organization of the 
school, the administrative functions 
relating to problems and procedures, 
and the personal equipment, training, 
and professional improvement of 
principals and of those aspiring to 
the principalship of the elementary 
school. 

The book is frankly addressed to 
the administrative official of the well 
developed elementary school. Its em- 
phasis is upon schools of considerable 
size, but the, principles enumerated 
are equally applicable, in most cases, 
to schools of any size demanding thé 
services of a principal. Although the 
degree of autonomy of principal ac- 
tivities is stated in terms of the strict- 
ly professional principalship as found 
chiefly in larger cities, the responsi- 
bility for successful management of 
the school is placed squarely on the 
plane of progressive tendencies which 
every school system must ultimately 
recognize. 

The absence of attention to the 
articulation of the particular unit 
with other units of a school system is 
compensated for, perhaps, by the 
unity of the treatment of the theme 
of the volume. 

The organization of the elementary 
school is dealt with in chapters en- 
titled, ‘‘The Elementary School,”’ 
‘*Principles of Organization and Ad- 
ministration,’’ ‘‘Planning an Initial 
Organization,’’ ‘‘Adjustment of 


*Reavis, WILLIAM C., Pierce, Pav R., and 
STuLLKEN, Bowarp H. The Elementary School. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
576 pp. 





Reviewed by 


H. A. PERRIN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Joliet, Illinois 


School Organization to Community 
Needs,”’ and ‘‘The Organization of 
the Administrative Office.’’ 

Administration is specifically con- 
sidered in chapters entitled, ‘‘ Admin- 
istration of Pupils,’’ ‘‘ Classification 
and Promotion of Pupils,’’ ‘‘Organi- 
zation and Administration of the Cur- 
riculum,’’ ‘‘ Administration of Extra- 
Curriculum Activities,’’ ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration of Special Groups,’’ ‘‘ Admin- 
istration of Special Subjects,’’ ‘‘ Ad- 
ministration of the Elementary- 
School Library,’’ ‘‘ Administration of 
Classroom Teaching,’’ ‘‘ Administra- 
tion of Pupil Progress,’’ ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration of Teacher Improvement,”’ 
‘*Administration of Building and 
Ground,’’ ‘‘ Administration of Equip- 
ment and Supplies.’’ 

The concluding portion of the vol- 
ume concerns itself with the more 
personal phases of the principalship, 
as follows: ‘‘The Personnel of the 
Elementary-School Prinecipalship,’’ 
‘‘The Principal as the Educational 
Leader of His School Community,”’ 
*‘The Elementary-School Principal- 
ship as a Career in Administration,”’ 
and ‘‘A Program of Professional Im- 
provement for the Principal.’’ 

One cannot fail to recognize the 
professional attitude of the authors 
in considering such a principle of or- 
ganization and administration as the 
following : 

The principal of an elementary school 
is the director of a social institution— 
not a mere structural organization — 
whose special functions are to provide 
for the many-sided development of its 
pupils. This means that the form of or- 
ganization to be developed must be de- 
termined in the light of what is best for 
the children of the community. The form 
of organization must be studied and con- 
stantly checked to see that it harmonizes 
in purpose with the recognized special 
furfctions of the elementary school.’ 

Nor is one in doubt as to the sig- 
nificanee of the principle of control 


Ip. 27. 


in the measurement of pupil progress, 
as exemplified in the following : 

The principal as the responsible head 
of the school must formulate, direct, and 
supervise the appraisal of the progress 
of his pupils. He must not delegate the 
duties incident to appraisal solely to the 
teachers, but must train them to carr) 
out the policies of the school under his 
supervision. Pupils should not be pro- 
moted or failed except on review of the 
evidence by the principal. 

The scientific appraisal of pupil prog- 
ress in a school requires the use of re 
fined instruments of measurement. 

As a means of economy in administra 
tion the principal should acquaint his 
teachers with the general terminology of 
measurement and instruct them in the 
most frequently used statistical pro- 
cedures.’ 


No less professional, frank, and un- 
biased are the statements of prin- 
ciples relating to the professionalizing 
of the principalship. 

The elementary-school principalship is 
a professional position which requires 
preliminary preparation, apprenticeship 
experience, and continuous professional 
study after the work is assumed. 

The principalship should not be sought 
without a careful study of the require- 
ments of the position, the nature of its 
demands, and self-analysis of personal 
and professional fitness to meet the re- 
sponsibilities which the position imposes. 

The principalship offers excellent op- 
portunities for professional growth and 
advancement, and for stimulating social 
contacts to properly qualified persons 
who are willing to carry on continuous 
professional study throughout the period 
of service. 

The principal who expects to make a 
professional career of the principalshin 
should carry on the work of his position 
as though it were a lifetime occupation. 

The principalship offers moderate re- 
munerative rewards, but large opportuni- 
ties for satisfying service, to persons in- 
terested in educational administration 
who are willing to put aside selfish am- 
bitions and work for the interest of the 
state.’ 

Interpreted in the light of the pro- 
posed limits of treatment, the volume 
furnishes a wealth of theory and 
practice so nicely related as to give 
the reader a feeling of security in ac- 
cepting the principles enumerated. 
The work will appeal to every 
thoughtful principal. 


*p. 327. 
%p. 484-5. 














It may be true that the expenses of education have increased. It may be true that such an 
| essential. It may be true that extravagances have been committed by individuals, 
| education. The very evidences of prosperity that are about us are the results of o 
|  ditures for better schools and better teaching will enable us to stem this tempora 
| of prosperity—Wius A. Sutton before the N.E. A. 








but it is not true that money has been wasted in 
ur best educational efforts, and continued expen- 
ry stream of depression and land us in the harbor 


increase has not been absolutely 
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The Fine Arts Department, Monmouth College 


age student to build 
up standards for the ap- 
preciation and judgment 
of painting, sculpture, 
architecture and the al- 
lied Fine Arts, there has 
heen established in Mon- 
mouth College a depart- 
ment of the appreciation 
of Fine Arts. This ven- 
ture by one of the pio- 
neer colleges of Illinois 
has been attracting wide 
nterest throughout the 
college world. 

The department rests 
upon an endowment of 
$200,000 given by a 
friend of Monmouth 
College, who said in a 
letter to President T. H. 
MeMichael tha’ he 
“wanted to be sure that the depart- 
ment reached not those who intend to 
become painters or architects or seulp- 
tors but rather those young men and 
women who will enter business and 
the professions or will become home- 
makers.’’ The department organized 
on this basis is offering courses in the 
College for the second year. Few col- 
leges anywhere have such a depart- 
ment and none has been founded 
under such auspicious circumstances. 

The department had been in opera- 











tion only one semester when the col- 
lege was able to obtain the building 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion and to devote it entirely to the 
Fine Arts work. The building, the 
most beautiful in the community, is 
not only artistic but admirably suited 
for the work of the department. It 
contains offices, classrooms, reading 
rooms, libraries and the cabinets in 
which are filed the thousands of 
plates, prints, slides and photographs. 
The collections in the libraries and 


NEW: MERCURE EAN EEFADERS NEw: 


The Climax to a Century of American Effort in the 
Publishing of Textbooks in Geography 


Huntincton—Benson—McMurry 


A Standard Series newly equipped for 


EmMersoN—BenpDER—T HOMPSON 


MODERN ENGE ESE 


cabinets have grown so 
rapidly that Monmouth 
is already a center for 
the study of the history 
and appreciation of art 
in the middle west. 

Dr. Ernst Derending- 
er is the head of the 
Fine Arts Department. 
Monmouth is fortunate 
in having a man of his 
ability and reputation 
in this important new 
field. He was educated 
in European universi- 
ties and has published a 
book on art appreciation 
in the German language. 
His teaching and lectur- 
ing experience extends 
over more than twenty 
years in both this coun- 
try and abroad. In rec- 
ognition of his activities the Carnegie 
Foundation has twice extended to him 
special research scholarships at Har- 
vard. 

In addition to his duties with his 
classes of college students and of 
townspeople Dr. Derendinger finds 
time to fill some lecture engagements 
and to write occasional appreciations 
for periodicals. (His appreciation of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘Last Supper”’ 
appeared in a recent issue of the 
Iuuinots TEACHER. ) 


Further Success 





EEVENG GEOGRAPHY 


offers many important improvements and innovations— 

% New material, refreshing viewpoints, simple style—result- 
ing from the authors’ world-wide travel in connection with 
writing the books. 

% An organization of material that permits articulation with 
the unit plan of instruction. 

% The third dimension in geography—human use—revealed 
through the study of how countries differ and why coun- 
tries differ. 

% Provision for improving the child’s method of study. 

% The finest political and physical maps in color ever pre- 
pared for an elementary geography series. 

% An entirely new type of map which shows at a glance 
climate and its effects on human occupancy of the earth. 

Book I—HOW COUNTRIES DIFFER Book Il WHY COUNTRIES DIFFER 


$.90 net, f.o.b. Chicago $1.20 net, f.0.b. Chicago 
Also in a Two-Book Series Book I-—Parts | & 2—each $.69 net, f.0.b. Chicago 
Book II—Parts 1 & 2—each $.84 net, f.0.b. Chicago 








The new MODERN ENGLISH represents a thorough revision 

and rewriting of the popular language series by Emerson and 

Bender, regarded by thousands of teachers as standard. The 

special features of the new books include 

% Ideal combination of instructional content with activity 
material. 

% Natural language situations to establish correct language 
habits. 

% Special lessons to correlate language with other subjects. 

% “Troublesome Word” exercises, “Helpful Things to Re- 
member,” new-type tests, and oral exercises for habituation 
of correct forms. 

% Supplementary reading lists in each book. 

% Illustrations of charm and practical value, newly done for 
this series. 

Net Price f.0.b. Chicago 
THREE-BOOK SERIES 


Net Price f.0.b. Chicago 
SIX-BOOK SERIES 


Book I, Grades 3-4 $.45 Book I, Parts 1 & 2, each $.36 
Book II, Grades 5-6. $48 Book Il, Parts 1 & 2, each $.39 
Book III, Grades 7-8 $.51 Book III, Parts 1 & 2, each $.42 


THE MACMEEEAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Mention THe Icurwors Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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Through Discipline to Freedom 


By 
Robert B. Browne 


University. of Illinois 


O MANY of the words that are 

tossed about in pedagogical dis- 
cussion are like shrapnel—they burst 
into a thousand meanings. One is 
never sure of the degree of mutual 
understanding, the terms used have 
such varied connotations, and many 
of our heated controversies have 
cooled down when it was discovered 
that the parties thereto were cham- 
pions of much the same causes but 
were calling their concepts by differ- 
ent names. In the midst of such a 
dust-cloud of confusion come the cries 
of combat over ‘‘Discipline’’ and 
‘*Freedom.’”! 

Freedom has the happier connota- 
tions in this land where we erect 
statues to Liberty and engrave her 
name on our coins; whereas Discip- 
line conjures up images of stern par- 
ents and irate schoolmasters; it sug- 
gests uncomfortable restraints, repres- 
sions and even brutality. As an edu- 
cational doctrine, Discipline has been 
associated with a ‘‘stupid formalism. ”’ 
It is not strange that our schools, as 
well as our homes, have been moving 
toward increased freedom, and away 
from rigorous external control. Such 
a state of affairs has been attended by 
the shaking of many heads, shaken in 
a genuine concern over our youth, and 
over what the world is coming to. 

Perhaps we have departed too far 
the day when a boy was sent to school 
to have his mind trained by strenuous 
mental exercise, and his morals thor- 
oughly habituated, with the birch, if 
necessary, as the chief means of in- 
doctrination. Possibly there is a mid- 
dle road along which we can most 
safely go, and avoid the old harshness 
without becoming mired in the new 
‘‘mushy’’ swamp. It may be that 
both Discipline and Freedom have 
their task and their honour due. Such 
appears to be the conviction of Wil- 
liam Chandler Bagley, who finds 
Freedom a desirable end, but an end 
to be achieved only by protracted reg- 
ulation and restraint.2 What Glad- 
stone said of Ireland (that liberty is 
the only school for liberty) does not 
warm Professor Bagley’s heart. He 
would rather that young people be 

‘Readers of the ILL1no1s TeacHer should be 
grateful for the recent articles on Discipline 
by Dr. McCormack. 

*7BacLey, WILLIAW C., Education, Crime and 


Social Progress. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1931. 150 pp. 


required to expect and accept an or- 
dering of their conduct and a certain 
amount of authoritative teaching as 
a means of an eventual emancipation, 
and as an appropriate training for 
the freedom that is to be theirs. ‘‘The 
end product of imposed discipline is 
the capacity of the individual for 
self-discipline. ’’ 

What provokes this book is the 
author’s desire to protest against the 
“‘left-wing’’ educational theorists who 
style their movement. ‘‘ Progressive 
Education.’’ By and large, the peda- 
gogical world is inclined to regard 
them as extremists, although they 
have a certain following among the 
gullible. There are others at the ex- 
treme right whose appeal is just as 
**powerful and pervasive ’’ While it 
is between the two that our author 
would have us chart our course, he 
feels the danger more from the rad- 
icals than from the tories, and devotes 
most of his attention to urging us far- 
ther to the right. 

The book is an important one, and 
ought to be read by both educators 
and interested laymen. It is written 
in the vigorous style that Dr. Bagley 
employs in controversy. He has al- 
ways been the evangelist of Duty, Ef- 
fort, Discipline. It is possible that 
such a cause needs converts, and en- 
tirely probable that many need con- 
version. But let us all hope that the 
zeal of any who may come under the 
conviction of sin (or at least, of er- 
ror) will not lead them into forget- 
ting that life in a democracy calls in- 
creasingly for the ability to be self- 
directive, and that a program for the 
nurture of such ability might well in- 
clude some opportunity for its exer- 
cise. ? 





No Watered Stock 


nr there appeared the 
significant statement, ‘‘Since 
rural school costs have at no time 
been inflated in the past, there is no 
need now for deflation.’’ While this 
is particularly true of rural schools, 
it also applies for the most part to 
all school systems. 

In our mass thinking, the public 
has not been sufficiently discerning 
to recognize the true situation in re- 
gard to school expenditures. With 
tumbling values and falling prices, 
there has been borne in upon the sub- 
conscious mind the spectacle of re- 
duction and more reduction. No par- 
ticular effort has been made to ana- 
lyze what items had been inflated 
and what had not. The theory seems 
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to be that everything went up, so 
everything must come down, with- 
out any distinction of degree or rela- 
tive merit. 

There have been instances of ex- 
travagance in school house construc: 
tion. These have been the exceptions 
rather than the rule. Teachers and 
other educational agencies should not 
now be forced to bear a part of the 
burden of this capital outlay. In con- 
sidering school costs from the stand- 
point of instructional expense, in- 
creased costs have not been out of line 
with other expenditures. In the State 
of New Mexico, recent reports for the 
years 1922-1931 show that the oper- 
ating school cost increases, exclusive 
of capital outlay, run about 10% less 
than the average daily attendance in- 
crease for the same period. One of 
the large mid-western cities reports 
school costs per pupil reduced 8.3% 
since 1923 as compared with 9.6%. 
reduction in the cost of living. 

In the mad scramble for economy, 


schools are thus penalized for their 


past conservatism. School officials 
conserved their funds, spent wisely 
and well, but in the hysteria of mass 
depression that situation has been lost 
sight of in many communities. Under 
this situation, if a school system had 
expended a hundred dollars per pupil 
in the past instead of ninety dollars, it 
would doubtless now be permitted a 
correspondingly greater budget. 

The second factor seems almost un- 
necessary to discuss. Any upward 
movement of school expenditures due 
to rising prices follows other agencies 
by one or two years. Statistical data 
show that school costs have been slow 
to move up but rapid to move down 
Days of grace on the upward swing 
but none on the downward trend 
Heavy reductions have already taken 
place in school budgets. Not much 
more can be done and still permit 
schools to function. Cut teachers’ and 
officers’ salaries to their mental de 
pression stage, curtail all items of in 
structional supplies and equipment. 
and what is the result? The very 
foundation of the school systems has 
been undermined. The skeleton, not 
the heart, of instruction remains. 

If Boards of Education will keep 
these factors in mind and hold firm 
in 1932, there is a better day coming 
for them, for the children, and for the 
community. They can justify their 
position on the ground that educa 
tional instructional requirements have 
not been inflated, neither in salaries 
nor instructional tools, and with no 
inflation in the past there need now 
be no further deflation. There is no 
watered stock in these agencies of in 
struction.—BetTer ScHooits Leacur, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Why a Teacher’s Pension 


PON what social philosophy should 

a state teacher’s pension system 
rest? Should it be considered as a 
bounty, a bonus, or a delayed reward 
for services rendered? Or should a 
teacher’s pension system be consider- 
ed solely from the standpoint of a 
grant made by the state for the pur- 
pose of improving the teaching serv- 
ice rendered the state? These are 
questions that the teachers of Illinois 
should answer before any new pen- 
sion plan for teachers should be sub- 
mitted for consideration to a future 
session of the General Assembly. 

In connection with war veterans, 
who have rendered military service to 
their country, we can easily justify a 
bounty, or a bonus, because their serv- 
ice was compulsory, in most cases; 
was exacted of those especially fitted 
to perform military service; and the 
rendering of such military service 
meant, in practically all cases, a sacri- 
fice of the person’s own financial in- 
terests. A teacher’s service on the 
other hand is not a compulsory one, 
and neither is it rendered at a sacri- 
fice of the person’s own financial in- 
terests. A teacher’s pension system, 
therefore, must be justified upon 
other grounds than those selected to 
justify a veteran’s pension system. 

Expressing the same thought in the 
form of a question, is the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a teacher’s 
pension system a public duty or obli- 
gation, as in the case of a veteran’s 
pension system, or is it merely a ques- 
tion of publie policy to be determined 
by our law-making body? It seems to 
me that the teachers of Illinois must 
be prepared to convince the members 
of the General Assembly that a sound 
and adequate teacher’s pension sys- 
tem will benefit the state, first, by en- 
couraging competent and well-trained 
teachers to remain in the service ; and, 
second, by retiring from public serv- 
ice teachers who have grown old, and 
who because of advanced age have 
become unable to perform the duties 
of a teacher as efficiently as they 
should. 

A sound and adequate teacher’s 
pension system will tend to improve 
teaching in at least two important 
ways: 

First: It will enable young teach- 
ers to look forward to an assured 
means of existence in old age, thereby 
tending to hold them in the profession 
long enough to become efficient 
through ripened experience. It will 
also encourage them to spend part of 
their current income for further pro- 
fessional training. This should mean 
better and more efficient teaching. 
(Continued on Page 312) 
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Appointment Service at Normal 


NNOUNCEMENT of the reor- 
ganization of the teachers ap- 
pointment service in order to 
establish better co-operative 
relations with the public schools of 
the state was made recently at the 
Illinois State Normal University. The 
object of the reorganization is to ren- 
der better placement service to pub- 
lie sehool officials throughout the 
state. 

The bureau of appointments is es- 
tablished as a part of the training 
school organization and it will oper- 
ate under the direction of Dr. Frank 
S. Salisbury, dean of the training 
schools, who will be assisted by an 
appointment committee consisting of 
the directors of the several divisions 
of the University with all members 
of the faculty co-operating in the 
service. It is expected that the bu- 
reau will unify the teacher placement 
service of the university. 

Miss Hester M. Hood has been ap- 
pointed director of the bureau of ap- 
pointments and has begun her work 
with an office int the Thomas Metcalf 
building. She has the rank of instrue- 
tor on the faculty. 

Miss Hood is a graduate of North- 
western University with the degree 
of B.S., taken in 1922, and the degree 
of A.M., conferred in 1924. She has 
also taken business courses in the 
Ellis Business College of Elgin, Illi- 





Why a Teacher’s Pension 
(Continued from Page 311) 


Seconp: By retiring aged and in- 
efficient teachers much economic 
waste can be avoided in our school 
systems, because our children will be 
placed in charge of teachers who are 
younger, more vigorous, and more 
efficient. This should stimulate and 
encourage young teachers to improve 
themselves because of the increased 
opportunities for promotion, made 
possible by the retirement of aged 
teachers. 

A sound and adequate teacher’s 
pension system therefore can be, and 
should be, justified primarily because 
it will tend to improve the teaching 
service of the state. Any contribution 
by the state for the support of a 
teacher’s pension system should be 
considered ‘‘an expense of the state 
for the purpose of improving our 
teaching service.’’ This expense can 
be thought of in much the same light 
as the expense of maintaining and 
operating our State Teachers Col- 
leges.—N. M. Mason. 


nois. She studied in Europe for three 
months in 1927 and again for two 
months in the British Isles in 1929. 

Miss Hood has had a broad experi- 
ence in secretarial work, including 
teacher placement. 

The Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity plans to make this co-operative 
service of the greatest possible value 
to the schools of Illinois and it has an- 
nounced the following policies whic 1 
will govern its teacher placement 
work: 

A. Illinois State Normal University 
expects to emphasize the education of 
teachers for specific work. Strong divi- 
sional organizations in elementary edu- 
cation, secondary education, commerce, 
art, and other fields function to guide 
students’ work in line with this purpose. 

B. The University aims to send its 
graduates out with an education befitting 
a person engaged in the work of a pro- 
fession. 

C. Revised curricula call for a more 
effective unity of educational theory and 
practice, which becomes the central mo- 
tive for strengthening the organization 
of the training schools. ' 

D. Illinois State Normal University 
aims to build avenues of wholesome con- 
tact with the schools of the state, in 
order that its service and its leadership 
may harmonize with the larger state 
program. 

E. Through such co-operation the Uni- 
versity hopes to place its graduates to fit 
the needs of the schools they will serve; 
its appointment service is being reorgan- 
ized to co-ordinate more effectively this 
service relation with the schools of the 
state. 

F. The University hopes to follow up 
the work of its graduates and will re- 
spond to requests of school boards, super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors in 
the field in helping students to adjust 
themselves to new service conditions. 

In diseussing the purposes of the 
new appointment service, Dean Frank 
S. Salisbury gave the following state- 
ments as the guides to be followed in 
appointments : 

1. We shall aim to serve the children 
of the state, rather than merely place 
our candidates. 

2. We shall aim to know our candi- 
dates, and shall present superintendents 
and boards of education with the facts 
as we know them. 

3. We shall not submit the credentials 
of candidates who we think are not quali- 
fied, and we shall point out the limita- 
tions of those whose credentials are sub- 
mitted. 

4. We shall aim to become acquainted 
with the particular needs in various 
schools, consider carefully the require- 
ments of the vacancy as reported, and 
submit credentials of the best candidates 
available for the position. 
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5. We shall keep this service respon- 
sive to the service needs and we solicit 
and welcome criticism that will improve 
its quality. 

6. We shall aim to conduct the office 
work of the Bureau of Appointments in 
a businesslike manner. 





Ethical Age; Ethical Quotient 
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and Masefield has enshrined their 
story. Reynard the Fox is the hero 


of the epic of prehistoric humanity. 
THE HERO OF PRIMITIVE HUMANITY 


Conscious literature has also paid 
its tribute to deception as the well- 
spring of the mind. Neither Achilles 
nor Ajax, famed for strength, was 
the most admired hero of the race that 
gave us our philosophy, our science 
our literature; but Ulysses, he of the 
many wiles, the man of ruses and 
strategems, fertile in subterfuges and 
expedients—he who looked before and 
after, double-tongued and double- 
hearted—the liar par excellence of 
history. Even to his patron-goddess. 
Pallas-Athene, Ulysses lied. On her 
coming to him once disguised and un- 
known, as Ulysses set about spinning 
his yarns, even the goddess herself, the 
incarnation of intellect, broke forth 
in admiration : ‘‘O thou incomparable 
rogue, liar insatiable and subtle in 
ruse, hatcher of guile—who could 
surpass thee, save he were a god!’’ 

But if biologically deception is the 
beginning of mind, humanly decep- 
tion needed the word for its full flow- 
ering into the lie. This is admirably 
illustrated in another production of 
Greek literature of which Ulysses 
again is the hero—the Philoctetes, a 
drama by Sophocles. 

Philoctetes had stolen the arrows of 
Hereules. The arrows of Hercules 
were needed for the taking of Troy. 
The task of recapturing them—a for- 
midable task and one replete with 
dangers—was assigned to Ulysses. 
Taking with him a stainless, up- 
right youth, Neoptolemus, the son of 
Achilles, Ulysses repaired to the 
island where Philoctetes, exiled and 
the sworn enemy of mankind. lived in 
a cave having two entrances. Disem- 
barking, Ulysses outlined his plans 
‘Do thou, Neoptolemus,’’ he said, 
‘*betake thee to the rear of the cave, 
summon out Philoctetes and engage 
him with honeyed words. In the mean- 
time, I, Ulysses, will slip into the cave 
by the front and possess myself of the 
arrows. The arrows taken, we re-em 
bark for Troy.’’ 

But Neoptolemus, his honor stung 
to the quick, replied : ‘‘O son of Laer 
tes, famed throughout the Grecian 
lands for thy physical prowess and 
skill in arms, why, why wilt thou 
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stoop to this dastardly trick, when we 

two surely could overcome this man 

in outright battle!’’ And Ulysses, 

foreshadowing St. John and the Faust 

of Goethe, replied : 

‘Boy, I too, when young had a ready 
hand and a forward foot, 

But now in my maturer years I find 
the Word is mightier than the 
Deed.’’ 

ZOOLOGICAL ETHICS SURVIVES IN THE 

HUMAN WORLD 

And so with the word is born the 
human lie—the intellectual weapon of 
egoism—outcome of the normal proc- 
ess of development of primal mind, 
survival and relict in the social world 
of that animal cunning which gave 
‘he first impetus to the growth of in- 
tellect. And since the animal still re- 
mains with us, and since we, though 
partly humanized, are still animal in 
structure and instinct, so animal eth- 
ies, the ethies of egoism, still largely 
prevails as the instinetive code of 
conduct of the average human indi- 
vidual. Indeed, through current 
phrases and proverbs, through soph- 
isms of various sorts, society and tra- 
dition have placed the seal of ap- 
proval on successful conduct born of 
deception. ‘‘ All is fair in love and 
war,’’ ‘‘business is business,’’ ‘‘driv- 
ing a bargain,’’ ‘‘shrewd,’’ ‘‘clever,”’ 
‘‘adroit,’’ are some of the phrases 
and words that justify speciously the 
gaining of animal ends. In ‘‘caveat 
emptor’’ (let the buyer beware), the 
law once justified commercial decep- 
tion. Salesmanship and advertising 
are subtly diluted with like motifs of 
falsehood; while society itself, in its 
conventions, fears, and inhibitions, is 
honeyeombed with accepted forms of 
deception too numerous to mention. 
‘*Progressive’’ educators, not know- 
ing the difference between the animal 
self and the humanized self, and for- 
getting that the ‘‘self’’ is a resultant 
and not a datum given at birth, have 
contributed to the muddle here in- 
volved by making ‘‘self-expression’’ 
the goal of ethical endeavor. 

It is with this omnipresent and sur- 
viving zoological ethics that the school 
and church have to battle in the edu- 
cation of the young. Our task is to 
de-animalize the child—to humanize 
the animal human being. It is ac- 
complished through discipline—dis- 
cipline in the highest sense of the 
word as defined in our third article. 
The child in his growth is entangled 
in a conflicting ethical web. He goes 
through, recapitulates, the ethical his- 
tory of the race. At the start he is 
Reynard the Fox; then Ulysses (the 
admired lying leader of the boy- 
gang), superior to the bully Ajax and 

(Continued on Page 314) 
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Ethical Age; Ethical Quotient 
(Continued from Page 313) 


wielder of the mighty word ; and then, 
—edueation should determine whether 
he shall be St. Francis of Assisi or the 
super-man of Nietzsche—perhaps a 
combination of both. 

Such knowledge as the preceding 
will, I think, give us understanding 
for the treatment of many moral prob- 
lems of the school. At least it will 
give us charity. 

Our next article will treat~ of the 
common forms of the lie, and seek to 
give some suggestions for their treat- 
ment. 


Guidance 
(Continued from Page 299) 


various fields, and talks by local bus- 
inessmen. 


The high-school library is one of 
the most helpful agencies in a guid- 
ance program. It can be a single shelf 
at least with a few books, college eata- 
logs, a bulletin for posters stressing 
the advantages, disadvantages, quali- 
fications, training and preparation, 
chances for advancement, and wages 
of various occupations. If space is 
available occupational displays may 
be prepared and exhibited. The li- 
brary should contain a general bibli- 
ography of vocations (Allen’s Guide 
to the Study of Occupations with the 
agricultural supplement by the same 
author is the leading reference). Books 
may be borrowed from the state li- 
brary and many pamphlets on occu- 
pations are to be had for the asking. 


Classroom instruction should give 
much valuable occupational informa- 
tion offered for study in civics, Eng- 
lish, history, economies, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and other 
classes. Teacher-pupil contacts are 
often more significant than subject in- 
struction in discovering and deter- 
mining individual abilities such as 
general intelligence, personal apti- 
tudes, interests and special abilities. 


Edueational information may be 
offered to students in quantity and 
quality when introduced through the 
medium of extra-curricular activities 
such as the following: debating clubs, 
vocational clubs, such as radio clubs, 
model airplane clubs, agricultural 
elubs of various kinds, Four-H clubs 
and others; working on the school 
paper, or if there is no school paper, 
working on the section of the local 
paper that publishes school news; stu- 
dent councils or other student organi- 
zations; or any other organization 
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that may be peculiar to the communi- 
ty. Teach that these organizations are 
but means to an end, not an end. 

Many schools have manual training 
courses that give vocational informa- 
tion no matter how few shop courses 
are offered. If no manual training 
courses are offered and students are 
interested in technical subjects, such 
information obtained in the high- 
school library or as the result of per- 
sonal interviews, makes excellent 
theme material, or the basis for as- 
sembly room talks. 

Guidance can no longer be consid- 
ered the fad of college professors 
whose aim is to force boys and girls 
to become completely processed by 
conforming to a system. It is rather 
the serious attempt of education to 
meet the constantly changing de- 
mands of industry. In its broadest 
sense education is the production of 
useful changes in human beings, 
changes in knowledge, skill and 
ideals. Through education the chil- 
dren in your schools are to acquire 
useful knowledge ; they are to acquire 
skill, both manual and intellectual, 
in the use of muscles and the manipu- 
lation of ideas and concepts, and they 
are to acquire the right ideals in life 
which will actually function in their 
behavior. Education then becomes 
an extremely important business. 
Lead the children in your schools, but 
as you lead them, guide them, sanely, 
safely, intelligently. 





Home Economics Vocations 
(Continued from Page 301) 


to the management of an orphange as 
to the running of an average home. 
Of course, some women could and did 
do the job, but it goes without saying 
that they would have been helped by 
acquaintance with the short cuts to 
certainty that training supplies. 
Wherever people are housed or fed in 
large numbers, there will be increas- 
ing need in all departments for wom- 
en trained in dietetics and Home Eco- 
nomies. Already they have been em- 
ployed to manage school lunchrooms ; 
to work under Civil Service in County 
and State institutions; to supervise 
and prepare foods in clubs; to organ- 
ize and stabilize the purchase and 
handling of raw materials in food 
concerns. An increasing number are 
being employed in restaurants which 
make a point of the better planning, 
preparation and serving of foods. 
Many young women have been suc- 
cessful at private designing and mak- 
ing of clothes or have managed their 
own tea-rooms and restaurants, or 
have built up a good catering service, 
but that requires a great deal of busi- 
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ness acumen in addition to capital 
and professional skill. 

The plus value of Home Economics 
training in certain kinds of business 
is undisputed. Women who are adept 
in matters pertaining to food, house- 
hold equipment and textiles have been 
employed by advertising firms to test 
the validity of the claims of certain 
accounts. They have found work with 
industrial concerns in advertising, 
demonstration and sales; the experi 
mental kitchens of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, and the organi 
zation. of home service departments 
by public utilities, and of demonstra 
tion units by manufacturers of food 
products, furniture, soap, dye stuffs 
and home equipment are cases in 
point. Stores employ Home Econo 
mists as buyers, as eonsultants to help 
customers in home fitting and decora- 
tion; to run clothing bureaus, dress- 
making advisory departments, shop 
pers’ services and needlecraft instruc 
tion. Banks have employed them to 
give their women depositors advice in 
budget making; architects and in 
terior decorators use them to advise 
in matters of convenience and effi 
ciency. Newspapers sometimes em 
ploy demonstrators to run cooking 
and home-making ‘‘schools’’ as a fea- 
ture to be written up in their wom- 
en’s pages, and in journalism and 
magazine work there is a chance for 
the girl who not only knows her sub- 
ject but ean present it in engaging 
language. 

Apprenticeship is still the usual 
method of training girls for work in 
the needle trades, but the high-school! 
course in Home Economies is excel 
lent pre-apprenticeship training, 
sometimes reducing the length of ap 
prenticeship. If a girl wants to work 
into foremanship, or into designing, 
she will find that professional train 
ing is a distinct asset, although it 
must be supplemented by practical 
experience, which is true of other 
occupations. 

The oceupations open to women 
with Home Economics training offer 
opportunities as interesting and re 
warding as any of the fields that wom 
an has been ‘‘invading’’ so boldly in 
the last generation. The girl with less 
than college training, however, will 
find that many of the occupations in 
the field of Home Economies are 
closed to her. But there are increas- 
ing opportunities and responsible po 
sitions in business, in extension work, 
in institutional management, in re 
search, etc., for those who secure the 
scientific and specialized preparation 
necessary for entrance into these 
fields. 

The salaries paid to trained women 
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in the field of Home Economies range 
from $1500 a year to $5000 and over. 
They compare favorably with salaries 
paid women in journalism, advertis- 
ing, buying, and many other sub-pro- 
fessional pursuits, and with the earn- 
ings of many women in law, medicine, 
teaching, science and art. 





Educating an Electorate 
(Continued from Page 304) 


this suggestion. English occupies 
four years in all high schools and I 
would suggest that one of these 
semesters be given to the sort of ma- 
terial outlined above. The course 
could be called Public Speaking or 
Debate, the name is of no great im- 
portance, and would introduce ma- 
terial that is concerned with present 
world and national problems. 

The procedure of the class would 
vary with the temper and experience 
of the instructor. Certainly the first 
thing needed is to familiarize students 
with the library and certain tools of 
library use. Few students know how 
to use the Reader’s Guide, or indeed 
know of its existence. Few students 
have been taught to use the States- 
man’s Yearbook, Who’s Who, The 
Dictionary of American Biography, 
or even the World Almanac. Too few 
students know of the Annals of the 
American Academy, the Congres- 
sional Digest, or of the Handibook 
Series. These very necessary imple- 
ments of study should be familiar to 
every student. 

The second service rendered by this 
class would be an examination of cur- 
rent periodicals. To the vast majority 
of our high-school students reading 
means either the movie and confes- 
sion magazines, the woodpulps, or the 
Sunday supplements. For most of 
them other magazines simply do not 
exist. In a recent class of mine com- 
posed of high-school Juniors nearly 
fifty per cent had never even heard 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Yet we are 
trying to make rational human beings 
out of boys and girls drugged with 
hysterical magazines and movies. 
Perhaps few of: them will ever be in- 
terested in the Quality Group of 
magazines but at any rate they should 
know of their existence and something 
of their content. 

Once the sources of material are 
made available it seems to me a study 
of world leaders should be made. Let 
your students try to identify the fol- 
lowing list of world leaders: Stanley 
Baldwin, Stalin, Ghandi, Einstein, 
Dewey, Kagawa, Kemal Pasha, Mus- 
solini, and Bruening. All of them are 
leaders in some nation or in some 
(Continued on Page 316) 
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Largest Hotel Lounge in New York... Educators | 
Room ... Library... Radio Rooms ... Coffee Shop 


A Recommended Hotel! for Educators 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 


For One From For Two From For Three From 
$2.50 $4.00 $4.50 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL | 











| Fifth Avenye and 28th Street | 

| NEW YORK | 

i ALBURN M. GUTTERSON | 
Manager 
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Thrill after thrill when you 


co BY SEA 
CALIFORNIA 









PANAMA CANAL 


Words can’t describe its grandeur. You must SEE 

it! You'll THRILL at its magnitude—and you'll 

go ashore for more thrills at Balboa and Panama 

City, a modern city and an ancient one, at the 
crossroads of the world. 


The most wonderful ocean voyage in 
the world! 5,500 miles, and every one 
brimful of pleasure and interest. Nearly 
the entire route is in mild or tropic 
waters, almost invariably smooth. 


The day at Havana is a fascinating inter- 
lude. And the Panama Canal? You will 
never forget it! But there are many things 
on this vovage you'll never forget — 
deck tennis with delightful companions, 
luxurious loafing with a good book, 
happy hours in the outdoor swimming 
pools, the masquerade ball, and delici- 
ous Panama Pacific Line food. 


But be sure to choose a modern, turbo- 
electric Panama Pacific liner—and you'll 
make fast time from Coast to Coast—13 
days. Sailing regularly from New York to 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Passengers are 
carried in First Class and Tourist. 





Circle Tours to California 

One way by water, via Panama 

Pacific Line, one way by rail with 

choice of route. Round trips 

from home town back to home 

town. Low summer fares. Ideal 
vacation trip. 











For full information apply to any authorized steamsbip or 
railroad agent, or direct to 


Panama Pacific 
Line 


"ALL NEW STEAMERS- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
30 Principal Offices in the U.S. and Canada. Chie~go 
Office, 186 N. Michigan Ave. Authorized S.S..ad 
R. R. agents 
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Educating an Electorate 
(Continued from Page 315) 


particular field; yet if the average 
high-school student can identify five 
of them he is unusual. Substitute 
literary men, economists, financiers, 
or educators for the men mentioned 
above and the result will be the same. 
Substitute movie stars, pugilists, and 
baseball heroes and identification will 
be nearly one hundred per cent. Can 
we hope to develop intelligent citizens 
from worshippers of such idols? 

Various methods of classroom pro- 
cedure may be worked out—debates, 
round-table discussions, and forums; 
but it is the objective, to inform and 
interest students in the problems of 
today, rather than the method that is 
of greatest importance. It will not 
make them little statesmen but at 
least it will give them some idea of 
the currents about them in the world. 
It is possible that they will become 
interested enough to search further 
for themselves; if so, the best possible 
outcome has been attained; if not, it 
is reasonably safe to say that nothing 
could stimulate them in that field. 

It may be objected that this form 
of material is not permanent and is 
therefore valueless. However, the 
whole secret of education is to adjust 
one’s self to the changing world and 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Summer Session 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 13, 1932 


The ItLiInots TEACHER 


certainly this sort of background is 
quite as valuable as the immobility of 
Latin. As the basis for an educa- 
tion the commentators in Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, and the Atlantic offer as 
much as Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
Ruskin. I would not discard the 
latter but if it came to the necessity 
of choice between them and Beard, 
Chase, Ripley, and Adams, I would 
select these present-day writers as 
offering material that is more vital to 
the citizens of the modern world. 

A great deal has been said these 
last ten years about the failure of 
democracy. Time alone will pass the 
final judgment as to its merits and its 
shortcomings. One thing is certain, 
however. Unless democracy can de- 
velop an alert and intelligent electo- 
rate, unless our voters become more 
discriminating and more penetrating 
in their judgments, historians of a 
few centuries hence will be hotly 
debating the causes of democracy’s 
failure in the United States. 


High School Supervision 
(Continued from Page 305) 
point out to her that as supervisor he 
is responsible for her instruction.* 
Another obstacle to effectual super- 


” *Foster, Herbert H. High School Administra- 
stom, New York. The Century Company, 1928. 
p. le 
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vision that at times proves to be a 
problem in the small high school is 
the objection on the part of some 
teachers that they are forced to carry 
too heavy a teaching load, or to teach 
subjects in which they have not spe- 
cialized. I have in mind a ease in 
which the teaching personnel is hired 
before the principal has been engaged. 
What shall we say to the teacher who 
excuses herself when criticized be- 
eause of ineffective work in a given 
subject by saying she had not majored 
or minored in that subject? Cases of 
this kind are still to be found. 


In order to minimize the difficulties 
so presented I would advise for such 
teachers a careful outline of work to 
be done from day to day coupled with 
conscientious preparation. As soon as 
possible the curriculum should be 
properly adjusted. 


Some supervisors find an obstacle 
to supervision of a given subject in 
the fact that they themselves are in- 
sufficiently prepared in that subject. 
We maintain that a supervisor should 
have a sufficient knowledge of the 
methods and technique of teaching to 
enable him to offer constructive ad- 
vice in any curricular subject. After 
all, the most important thing about 
the teaching of subjects both ecurric- 

(Continued on Page 318) 














HOTEL PERE MARQUETTE 


H. Edgar Gregory, Manager 





Down State’s Largest and Finest Hotel 


500 Rooms + 500 Baths 














The courses are on a university basis and will be 
received by the University as credit towards degrees. 
Two Summer Sessions equal one semester in credit. 
Unusual opportunities are offered for teachers and 
others to secure work under regular members of 


the staff of the University. 


For Detailed A Address E. H. CAMERON, 
Director of the Summer Session, 104 Administration Building, Urbana, Illinois 


1 Person + + $2.50 to $5.00 

2 Persons + + $4.00 to $8.00 

Sample Room + + $4.00 to $6.00 
400 Car Garage 
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| How Do YOU Care For 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
In Arithmetic? 


DO YOU, like many teachers, spend half your time 
in selecting special material and adapting your 
textbook to the needs of your own Johnnies and 
Mary Janes? 


Then you will weleome 


TRIANGLE 
= ARITHMETICS 


SIMPLICITY 


Offering a complete diagnostic program in all 
processes and in problem solving, with cross ref- 
erences to abundant remedial and practice exer- 
cises. Ample material for superior pupils. A 
testing program so simple as to be almost auto- 
matic and adaptable to individual needs is a 
feature. It is scientifically accurate, yet there is 
nothing complicated about it. The most inex- 
perienced teacher can handle it readily and obtain 
good results. 


# 623-683 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Try the mountains this summer or 
the Coast, try the beaches, a ranch, or the Parks. What- 
ever you've dcone before, Great Northern Vacations 
offer you something newer, something more amusing, 
something smarter. Which shall it be? 


Glacier Park - A Montana Dude Ranch « Mt. Rainier « 
Mt. Baker + Mt. Hood + Oregon Beaches - Olympic 
Peninsula + Pacific Northwest Cities - California - 
Alaska + The Orient. 


Summer fares from the East 
cre the lowest ever. In- 
quire about Escorted Tours. 
Write Great Northern 
Vacations, Dept. W-5, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





EMPIRE BUILDER 


To Glacier Park, 
the Northwest and California 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 
Symposium in Music 
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| Sciences 
Demonstration 








OR FISHING WITH YOUR ENGINEERING 





—OR BRILLIANT LECTURES WITH YOUR ART 





High School 


Demonstration 
Elementary School 


Classes meet 5 days a week 


FIRST TERM 
June 13 to July 23 


\ (s -~OR MUSIC OR DRAMA with your BUSINESS 





—or Camping with your HOME ECONOMICS 
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SECOND TERM 
July 25 to August 27 
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OR . . . but we can’t tell Everything in this Announcement .. . SO 


Write for Complete Bulletin 


DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSION, Dept. D 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA _ - 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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STAGE EQUIPMENT 





Fc OS 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 














¢ A DAY 
[came x 
TOURS’ 


If you prefer an es- 
corted trip, hereare 
31 tours, interest- 
ingly and carefully 







Travel indepen- 
dently, all plansare 
made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 


andship you prefer. a. and priced 
You TRAVA. im ae 
MEX” tour begins , : 
in Europe. “ as-day tour $278. 


42-day tour $482. 


(Including steam- 
ship fare.) Sight- 
seeing is compre- 
hensive; accommo- 


Choose from 10 
fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days 
at $300.00. (Not 


: : dations pleasant; 
including ocean 


and arrangements 
voyage.) Send for flexible. Send for 
Booklet 4@ Booklet p 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


70 East Randolph Street Chicago, Iil. 


Callor 97 rile 
for thi. ersx. Book 


See the 


GREAT 
LAKES 
and 








GEORGIAN 
BAY 


A WEEK’S CRUISE $ 50 
Semi-Weekly Sailings — 
bet. Chicago, Mackinac loctuded 
Isid., Parry Sound, Can., Detroit, Cleveland & 


Buffalo, (Niagara Falls) on Great White Liners 
NORTH AMERICAN 
and SOUTH AMERICAN 


Read about the luxurious comfort, the scenic 
wonders & many gayeties you can enjoy. 


Apply at any Railway Ticket Office 
or Tourist Agency or write 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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High School Supervision 
(Continued from Page 316) 


ular and ‘‘extra-curricular”’ is that 
the student be induced to engage in 
reflective thinking. A capable super- 
visor should be able to determine 
whether this attitude obtains in a 
given class or not, even though he 
does not thoroughly. understand the 
subject in question. 

OBSTACLES TO SUPERVISION PRE- 
SENTED BY OTHER DUTIES OF THE 
Supervisor. Under this caption we 
shall discuss certain miscellaneous ob- 
stacles which are encountered by the 
supervisor aside from his principal 
work of supervision of instruction. _ 

An obstacle to supervision that may 
at times assume important propor- 
tions is that of a bigoted janitor. Let 
us think of a janitor who holds his 
position by virtue of the fact that he 
has relatives on the school board. He 
is, of course, a source of information 
in matters pertaining to the school. 
People argue that he should know 
since he spends practically all of his 
time in the school. At times the best 
results are obtained by dealing with 
this type of man through the use of 
his own weapons. Certain functions 
should be delegated exclusively to him 
in order that he may have territory 
over which to rule. Occasionally he 
may be consulted in matters pertain- 
ing to his field, and wherever possible 
permitted to do his work in the way 
he deems best. Once his confidence 
has been won different procedures 
may be followed and will likely be 
carried out with a new spirit of co- 
operation. 

Time robbing obstacles to supervi- 
sion have been generally referred to 
above in connection with the problem 
of securing adequate time for super- 
vision. I wish here to mention a few 
examples. The mail brings a daily 
burden of useless advertising matter, 
the sorting of which is time consum- 
ing and therefore costly. One is prone 
to consign certain kinds of mail to 
the waste basket before it has been 
opened. I know of no remedy for this 
menace, but would refer the reader to 
an article in the School Executives’ 
Magazine, under date of June, 1930, 
entitled ‘‘A Principal Hits Out.’’¢ 

Another time consuming menace to 
the busy principal is the agent. In 
our high school it is one of the prerog- 
atives of the janitor to see to it that 
they do not bother teachers during 
school hours. They are given the ad- 
dresses of the teachers and principal, 
and requested to call on them at their 
homes. 

*CLorHiser, R. W. A School Principal Hits 


Out. School Bxecutives Magazine, June, 1930. 
pp. 463 #. 
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Repeated requests on the part of 
different societies and organizations 
to address the student body for vari- 
ous reasons may be met in the follow- 
ing manner. After discussion with 
the school board, a resolution may be 
drafted to the effect that no organiza- 
tion or individual shall address the 
student body unless by consent of the 
board of education. Such a resolu- 
tion should bear the signature of the 
board of education in order that some- 
thing definite may be referred to 
when requests are thereafter made to 
the principal. It might be mentioned 
that Cubberley gives good advice on 
this problem under the paragraph 
entitled: ‘‘Handle callers expedi- 
tiously.’’ 5 

We have as yet made no mention 
of the matter of discipline, per se, 
and yet it is obviously important that 
the principal have a definite philos- 
ophy concerning this important super- 
visory function. I am frank in say- 
ing that my philosophy of discipline 
is based on the ten principles of ad- 
ministration contained in Dr. Foster’s 
High School Administration. These 
principles are founded on a demo- 
eratic ideal, an ideal which alone is 
suited to the American high school. 
I have tried to mete out to every 
member of the high-school personnel 
certain duties which they are expected 
to perform. Thus, for instance, the 
ringing of class hells during the school 
day is taken care of by students. It 
is the duty of seniors to supervise ath- 
leties in the gymnasium during the 
noon hour. Each day one of their 
number is in charge of the gymna- 
sium. This student sees to it that no 
one participates in play who does not 
wear rubber soled shoes; he does the 
work of referee. I find that students 
are generally proud of the confidence 
placed in them, and only on rare 
occasions do arguments develop in 
the gymnasium during the noon hour. 

Problems of discipline whether they 
concern individuals or groups are, I 
believe, most expeditiously handled 
by talking to students one by one. 
The student is made to see that the 
principal is endeavoring to direct a 
small democracy, and that his suc- 
cess depends upon those who consti- 
tute this democracy. After all, we 
teachers are no more human than the 
high-school student. We are glad to 
accept constructive criticism if such 
criticism is offered in a kindly spirit, 
why then should we assume that our 
students will feel otherwise. I have 
profound confidence in the innate 
goodness of every man, and shall act 
in accordance with this confidence un- 


5 Cubberley, op. cit., p. 49. 
(Continued on Page 320) 
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The Coolest Summer 
School in America— 








“Summer Camp” 


Why Not Attend a Summer 
School Where 


The climate is really cool and delightful? 
Recreational opportunities are unexcelled? 


You may visit the great national parks with 
little additional cost? 


Better library facilities are available than in 
other institutions in the Rocky Mountain 
area? 


Classes are small? 


An opportunity is available for study in a 
summer camp in the mountains? 


Living expenses and fees are within the ability 


of teachers? 

Then Come to the 
University of Wyoming 
First Term— June 13 to July 20 
Second Term— July 21 to August 26 


For bulletins ard information address: 


C. R. Maxwet, Director of Sumnier Session 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


a endiiammnentimnnl 
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TheCIRCLE TOUR 


Through INTERIOR ALASKA 
by Rail and River Steamer 


M\ Take the Yukon River Circle Tour of Alaska 
MByN}) this Summer. Into the Interior via The Alaska 
Railroad—where you'll see grandeur of sta 

geting dimensions—glaciers—flowers framed 
mountains of snow; mighty cataracts; lakes of 
ineffable beauty, 


You'll take a comfortable river steamer into the 
weird, wild beauty of little-known Alaska. You'll 
sail the famous Yukon, and visit Mt. McKinley 
National Park. You'll pass through “Five Finger 
Rapids”, a thrill to be known just once in a 
lifetime. 






Going and returning, you'll sail the famous Inside 
Passage of the Alaska Coast, viewing the vast 
moving panorama of the wildest and loveliest 
coastline in the world. 


Send for descriptive map-folder, 
tion of the Yukon River Circle 
Interior Alaska trips. 


iving informa- 
our and several 


U. S. Department of the Interior 


The ALASKA RAILROAD 
(Mt. McKinley Park Route) 


G. C. Dickens, General Passenger Agent 
333 North Michigan Ave., Phone State $798, Chicago, i 


CALIFORNIA 


Personally Conducted Vacation Trip 


Leave Chicago and St. Louis Monday, July 4 
including 
Transportation — Meals — 13 nights in hotels. Rooms with 
private baths — Sightseeing — Special Entertainment — Sleep- 
ing Car Accommodation — Handling of Baggage. 


HIGHSPOTS OF THIS WONDERFUL ITINERARY 


Springfield, visiting Lincoln's Tomb and Home; St. Louis, at- 
tend Municipal Opera; Hot Springs National Park; Dallas and 


Fort Worth; Carisbad Caverns (Eighth Wonder of the World); 

El Paso; Juarez in Old Mexico; Tucson and Phoenix in Romantic 

Arizona; 7 Days in Los Angeles; San Francisco; Salt Lake City; 
Royal Gorge; Colorado Springs; Pikes Peak Region. 


169 Members of the N.E.A. 
Enjoyed This Delightful Trip Last Year 
via 


Alton Ry. — Texas & Pacific Ry. — Missouri Pacific Ry. — 
Southern Pacific Ry. — Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 


(The Coupon Below Brings Full Particulers) 


lease send iilus- 


GEO. W. POWERS, 


Director of Transportation, 
I am interested in lifornia 
trated booklet. 


111 W. Washi 
Vacation trip. 
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High School Supervision 
(Continued from Page 318) 


til the student’s actions demand an- 
other course of procedure. 
Conciusion: There are as we have 
seen many obstacles to supervision. It 
devolves upon the supervisor to over- 
come these obstacles in the most ex- 
peditious manner possible. In closing 
this discussion I would repeat that 
the success we achieve depends largely 
upon a sound, democratic philosophy 
of education. We are dealing with 
problems that grow out of an institu- 
tion which is unique, namely, the 
American high school. Dealing then 
with an institution that is singularly 
democratic, let us employ democratic 
principles in its government. 


Amazing But True! 
Your Greatest Opportunity! 


31 Days—Europe $179 


Excellent Accommodations on 
New Magnificent Motor Vessel Britannic 


Combine aca * and Education 


A SUMMER SESSION 
at 
Maclean College of Vocal Dramatic and 
Speech Arts, Kimball Hall, 
26th Year—Accredited 


Free Brochure on > ome 
Visit Century of Progress Buildings now open 








TEACHERS 


We give you a week's preparation and pay 
you a salary as well as liberal commission 
and train fare. Write for details. 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
58 East Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Til. 














OS a 
Maiden Voyage deluxe steamer GEORGIC, 
largest cabin liner afloat 
4 countries days All ex ses Personally escorted all-expense tour 
Other attractive tours at correspondingly visiting 
low fares Canada, England, Holland, Belgium and 
France 


Excellent hotels. Complete sightseeing 
Send for descriptive booklet 


POWERS TOURS "13,7, Washinston 


Greatly reduced rail rate to port additional 


THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 




















FOR GOOD TEACHERS: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR GOOD POSITIONS: AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A. 


532 Genesee Valley Trust Building Rochester, N. Y. 








ALBERT 46th YEAR—Executives and teachers for all kinds of 
Public School work, and men and women for good 
Teachers Agency positions in State Teachers’ Colleges, Universities, and 

Private Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. Why 


i158 Hyde Bulldiag ‘Spokees not you? Booklet free. Write today. 











VI IS NATION- 
Teacnrens OF SAvics is KATION-WwE 






pupemenene placement authorities in charge of.every phase of educational activity. Our work 
includes positions from college executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent 
librarians, secretaries, teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. 
Write for information. Address 835 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 














’ We need teach f Blementary, 
ILLIANA TEACHERS’ SERVICE. High Scheel, ana College pacltiens’ 
Personal and efficient service. PERMANENT membership. Register now. Full information on 
-- ~_ * 4, Colbert, Secretary; J. R. Colbert, President; Rooms 212-14 Co-Op Bldg., Cham- 

















ARE YOUR SCHOOL DESKS ROUGH: UNSIGHTLY? 


We can remove the cuts, mars and scratches and give your old desks the cleanliness, neat 
appearance and smooth writing surface of brand new desks. We have added many years of 
extra life to hundreds of rough, shaky, unsightly desks in Illinois schools during the past ten 
years. We can do the same for your desks and save your district many dollars. Read what 
other school men say about our process of resurfacing and refinishing school furniture. All 
work done in your own school building. Write for complete information. 


W. W. KINKADE & CO., 1401-15 Wabansia Ave., Chicago 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC., 70 
Fifth. Avenue, New York: 

Introduction to Literature for Children, 
by Eleanor Rawlinson, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
A book for students of the subject com- 
monly known as “literature for children.” 
Its announced purpose is, first, to present 
in a simple way some standards for select- 
ing literature for children and some sug- 
gestions for teaching literature to chil- 
dren; second, to present in one volume a 
minimum of those specific bits of litera- 
ture as to the value of which experts are 
fairly well agreed. The author defines lit- 
erature for children as “any literature 
that children can psychologically compre- 
hend and can mentally and emotionally 
thrive on.” 

“When we speak of psychologically com- 
prehending a piece of literature, we of 
course do not mean merely recognizing the 
words of which it is composed, nor getting 
a general sort of notion of what it is 
about. We mean, rather, sensing the basic 
emotion of the lyric, or finding it natural 
that the characters in the story should do 
what they do.” 

Selections are grouped under subject 
classifications. At the end of each section, 
there is a bibliography, suggestions for 
study and lists of pictures valuable as sup- 
plementary material. There is a conclud- 
ing chapter on methods of teaching lit- 
erature to children and suggestions for 
procuring books and pictures. Cloth. 
483 pp. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, New York: 

Our Clothing, by Josephine Worthington 
and Catherine Victoria Matthews. An in- 
dustrial geographical reader appropriate 
for Grades 4 to 6. One of the series Our 
Everyday Needs designed to acquaint chil- 
dren of primary and intermediate grade 
age with the basic factors that make liv- 
ing for them possible, comfortable and 
pleasurable. Cloth. 256 pp. Illustrated. 
List price, 96 cents. 

Tales of Old, by Jeanette Wrottenberg 
Bachrach, for many years teacher of immi- 
grants in the Los Angeles City Schools. 
A collection of short simple stories intend- 
ed for the reading of adult foreigners who 
have mastered the simple mechanics of 
reading English. The book is also suitable 
for use in classes of foreign children. These 
33 tales have been gleaned from ancient 
fables, legends, and old folk lore. Many 
have never before been translated into 
English from the ancient languages in 
which they were originally written. Linen 
Illustrated. 80 pp. Price, 48 cents, post- 
paid; 10 or more copies 36 cents, not post- 
paid. 

QUILL AND SCROLL SOCIETY, the 
International Honorary Society for High 
School Journalists. 

National High School Awards, Best 
Creative Work, 1930-1931, edited by H. A. 
Berens. (American Education Press, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio.) This collection of the 
work of high-school students demonstrates 


(Continued on Page 322) 
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SOME NEW GREGG BOOKS 


Every book published within the last year. 
See them before making your fall selections. 
Gregg Typing, College Course (SoRelle and Smith). — rs 
Gregg Speed Building (Gregg)........ 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and Zabin)...... +e 

Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Composi- 








GR eI ak i a ES SE 1.40 
Work Book for Business Letters... 36 
Business Mathematics Papers? Sy ee ee .60 
NG Seetitosicaines AD DE ling 
General Business Sitanee. Part 1 Gene and 
ET SOE Oe. Ae 1.00 
Projects in Business Science, Part III_..................... 1.00 
The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money (Walter 0. Woods, 
Treasurer of the United States) net 1.50 





Because of the nature of this book single copies must be 
billed at the net price, postage fully paid. Discount 
on orders for two or more copies. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 


Teaching Principles and Procedures for Gregg 
Shorthand (Skene, Walsh, and Lomaz).....Ready July 1 
Correlated Studies in Stenography (Lawrence, 
McAfee, and Butler) -...... Ready June 1 


Direct Method Teaching Materials for Gregg 
Shorthand (Brewington and Soutter)_....Ready Sept. 1 


Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand 
Rg SEE, SP Ready Sept. 1 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 





























Bia ‘‘AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION’ 
Sone ahs MT 


“Sin 7) the World's 
Great Hotels 


OUTSTANDING, not only among the hotels of 
Chicago . . . but among all the hotels of the 
world. Seasoned travellers of the world’s 
commercial highways will tell you . . . THE 
Drake is distinguished by the many ways in 
which the business traveller is served. Rooms 
are comfortable, spacious . . . and well ap- 
pointed. Foods prepared by Chefs of inter- 
national reputation. The location is excep- 
tionally quiet . . . and yet convenient to all 
Loop activities. Rates begin at $4 per day. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 














The ILLinois 


TEACHER 321 














Mone then 500 courses in ecedemic and profess 
ional departments offered by the combined resident 
and visiting feculty of recognized leaders in education. 
Combine Your summer vecation plans with summer 
study in Southern Californie. Unsurpessed recreational 
opportunities. @ Located in metropolitan Los 
Angeles, thirty minutes from the mountains or the sea. 
For bulletin of complete information, address Dean 
Lester B. Rogers, 3551 University Park, Los Angeles. 





First Session, June 17 to July 29 (6 units) 
Second Session, July 29 to September 2 (6 units) 


Olympic Games will take plece July 30 to August 14 





































N.E.A. Convention—Atlantic City 
Special Train for Delegates, Members and Their Friends 
From Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska 





From Chicago and Return $198.00 Personally Conducted 
Low Rates from Other Cities 


Transportation, Pullman, Meals, Hotels, Rooms with Bath, 
Sightseeing, Special Entertainment, ~~ yd of Baggage, 
taterooms on 
HIGHSPOTS OF THIS WONDERFUL ITINERARY 

Washington — Mount Vernon — Philadelphia — Valley Forge — 
One Week in Atlantic City — = ae York — Steamer to Boston — 
Bunker Hill — Concord — ington — Steamer to Halifax — 
Motor Tour through LAND OF EVANGELINE — Quebec — 


Montreal — Trip a. Thousand Islands — Toronto — 
lagara Falls 
Three Weeks Travel at a Cost Never Offered Before 


Party limited. 169 teachers enjoyed our trip last summer to the 
Los Angeles Convention 


(Coupon Below Bringe Full Particulars) 
Director of portation, 111 W. Washington, Chicago. 
I am interested in N.E.A. trip. Please send illustrated booklet. 
Name 


Address. 








Mention Tue Tutrvors Teacten when writing to advertisers 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 
(Continued from Page 320) 


in black and white the ability of Ameri- 
can young people to write good, clear, vig- 
orous, simple English in almost every 
medium. Essays, short stories, verse, book 
reviews, “columns,” interviews, expository 
essays, historical essays—all are well rep- 
resented. The prize-winning manuscrip‘s 
of sixteen nationwide high-school contests 
are here. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, $1.50, post- 
paid. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Students Guide for Literature and Life, 
Book Four, by Dudley Miles, Head of 
English Department, The Evander Childs 
High School, New York City; and, Edwin 
Greenlaw, William Osler Professor of 
English Literature, The Johns Hopkins 
University. This is the first of a series 
of study-books for each of the widely used 
Literature and Life series. Book Four is 
divided into eight large Study Units, each 
of which in turn is broken up into spe- 
cific problems which are based on import- 
ant selections and groups in the Litera- 
ture and Life textbook. There are review 
exercises for each major unit as well as 
semester and yearly reviews. The exer- 
cises are easy to follow, take little time, 
and may be scored. Paper. 144 pp. Price, 
40 cents. 

Junior Highway to English. Book II, 
Revised Edition, by C. H. Ward and 
H. Y. Moffett. The second of a two-book 
s:ries that provides (1) a unified. inter- 
locking course covering the grammar 
knowledge necessary for the improve 
ment of style; (2) an intensive drive on 
the spelling of the known “demon” 
words; and (3) a wealth of topics and 
examples for both oral and written com- 
position. A considerable amount of space 
is devoted to letter-writing. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 321 pp. List price, $1.00. 


WALLACE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Des Moines, Iowa: 

Creative Teaching in the Field of Speli- 
ing: A Manual of Instruction, by Helen 
Miller, S. A. Courtis, Garnette Watters— 
all of the Hamtramck Public Schools, 
Hamtramck, Michigan. The result of four 
years of research and experimentation in 
the public schools of Hamtramck. A 
course of study in spelling that shifts 
the emphasis from subject matter to the 
child and strives for the following per- 
sonal outcomes: vision, self-direction, 
self-appraisal, self-control, and co-opera- 
tion. Ten pupil cards for record of spell- 
ing development and as study guides 
supplement the teacher’s manual. Words 
are divided into three classes: one hun- 
dred per cent words (which should be 
mastered by all pupils by the time they 
complete the sixth grade); transfer 
words (the spelling of which follows 
from the pupil’s knowledge of the 100 per 
cent words); and, exceptions (those with 
which the individual pupil has particular 
difficulty and which he must therefore 
learn by memorization). A fourth divi- 
sion of the course is concerned with the 
use of the dictionary. Cloth. 127 pp. 


The IttiNo1s TEACHER 


HEED MEXICO’S BECKONING 
Attend Summer Courses of the Mexican National 
University, the oldest in the Americas, amidst 
— Ve pay in | Mexico City. Credi 

in the States. Living expenses, being 
in 3 exican pee are most economical. Fast 
excellent train service. uced summer round 

trip fares. 

For attractive illustrated book, Free, write to: 

Guillermo Hawley, G.A. 

National Rallways of Mexico 
201 Nerth Wells St., Chicago, Il. 


s 





Let’s Go This Year! 


(1) Colorado, Yellowstone, California, Grand 
Canyon, South, Southwest with Washington- 
Oregon optional. (2) COAST TO COAST, too! 
LOWEST COST From Illinois in June. 3 HOURS 
Acceptable COLLEGE CREDIT. 


University oF Tours, Okla. City 


May, 1932 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
because of 


| AB, ers have a big advantage 

their training and educat Over ty & —_— 
during next year. have is and 
leasant work. Write immediate tou frantlin Insritu'e, 
ept. S234, Rochester, N. Y., of positions 
— yh B.-A ATA 





Student Tours 
ALL EXPENSES LAND AND 
® COUNTRIES $245 SEA. Send for New Bookies 


ALLEN TOURS, 1% Street, Boston, Mass. 
Z2Z.C0C00 SATISFIED GUESTS 


6 COUNTKIES $175 














The New 
Hotel Lincoln-Douglas 


Quincy, Illinois 

















Fireproof Structure 








The New Lincoln-Douglas Hotel 


175 Rooms--All With Bath 


Dining Room and Cafeteria in Connection 


Operated Under Same Management as 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Rates—$2.00 Up 
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